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Banking 





T should not be lost sight of, in criticising the action of the 
Organization Committee in designating the boundaries of Fed- 
eral Reserve Districts and fixing the location of Federal Re- 

serve Banks, that the Federal Reserve Act is a revolutionary 
innovation marking for the first time in our history the assumption 
of Governmental control of the banking business of the country, 
or at least of that part of it which is embraced by the banks 
operating under national charters. 

Due consideration of this fact ought measurably to temper the 
criticisms launched so freely against the Organization Committee. 

Heretofore, so far as their reserve arrangements were con- 
cerned, the banks have had a pretty free hand. They were required 
to keep a certain percentage of reserve; but after fixing a minimum 
to be held in their own vaults, they could do about as they pleased 
with the remainder, except that the reserve city banks deposited in 
the central reserve cities; but the “country banks” could deposit 
either in the central reserve cities or in the reserve cities, as they 
chose, and were free to send their reserves to any part of the 
country. Furthermore, the designation of central reserve and re- 
serve cities really was in the hands of the banks. There were a 
good many cities which sought the honors and whatever profits 
may accrue from being reserve cities, but only New York, Chicago 
and St. Louis became central reserve cities. 

This is all changed by the Federal Reserve Act, under which 
the Government fixes the boundaries of Reserve Districts and 
establishes therein Reserve Banks in which the banks of the district 
must place their reserves. This substitutes for the voluntary 
action of the banks the arbitrary control of the Federal Govern- 
ment, 
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This startling change could net take place without irritation. 
Because, when you come to think of it, the freedom of the banks 
has been taken away from them respecting a very important mat- 
ter, and the bankers accustomed to using their own judgment in 
disposing of their reserves must now quietly sit by and see them 
disposed of by the Government—or, as some would say, by poli- 
ticians. It is galling, but as it represents the “new freedom” in 
banking and other things for which the country overwhelmingly 
voted in 1912, what is there to be done except for the bankers to 
take their medicine with smiling faces? 

When men sit down with a map of the United States, and by 
drawing a lot of arbitrary circles and putting within the boun- 
daries so fixed the banks of a certain territory and requiring them 
to transact even a portion of their business at a designated point, 
these men are presuming on the artificial exercise of a function 
that should automatically be determined by those immediately 
concerned. 

Our position is, of course, one not held by those who shaped 
this recent bit of banking legislation. 'They do not believe that 
banking should flow in its natural channels, but that its course 
should be artificially prescribed by the Government. We are now 
to test the practical operation of this theory. The first step, as 
might have been expected in a departure so radical, has caused 
some dissatisfaction, which may cool down and perhaps completely 
disappear altogether in the light of further reflection. 

We do not think any body of men, however composed, could 
have given complete satisfaction in this matter. As was recently 
said in the Senate by Senator Williams cf Mississippi: 

“If the Apostles themselves came down and were appointed a 
board to select the reserve cities we would have protests from cities 
not chosen and indignation meetings charging the Apostles with 
wrong doing.” 

Does not this lead to the conclusion that if even “the Apostles” 
could not make a selection free from the charge of prejudice, that 
ordinary mortals ought not to have made the attempt? 

Why not let the banks and the people themselves decide where 
they want to do their banking business? 

The attempt of the Government to delimit spheres of banking, 
and to prescribe the kind and amount of credit the people shall use, 
is bound to fail in the long run. 

To those who are trying to do these i impracticable things we feel 
like repeating what we have so often said i in these pages: 

Don't attempt to draw any circles showing vour idea as to the 
limits in which banking operations should be circumscribed, and 
fixing the center for such operations. 
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If banking, over a long period, has automatically selected its 
own channels and chosen its own centers, do not interfere with that 
process, for it represents a course of natural evolution above the 
wisdom of any man or any board. 

If the Almighty has made of New York—for illustr a 
natural center of commerce, do not try to correct the supposed 

“errors” of Omnipotence. 

Had these plain truths been adequately considered bv the 
gentlemen who framed the act of December 23, 1913, they might 
have avoided some serious errors—provided they had likewise de- 
voted some ten or fifteen minutes to the study of banking principles 
and to the exemplification of those principles as illustrated in the 
banking history of the United States. 








WILL NEW YORK DECLINE IN BANKING 
IMPORTANCE? 





NE of the principal aims of the Federal Reserve Act was to 
despoil New York of its power as a banking and financial 
center. 

For a decade the banks and business of the country have been 
brandeised, untermyered, pujoed and tomlawsoned until a storm 
of hysterical fury has been aroused against Wall Street. The 
drastic anti-trust bills and the Federal Reserve Act are some of the 
fruits of this hysteria. If people had been less excited they might 
have been made to see that what may properly be termed “Wall 
Street” is but a small part of New York banking, and even that 
a very large share of the transactions of the New York Stock 
Exchange are non-speculative and of actual benefit to the country. 
But the “public mind was cunningly inflamed against “Wall Street,” 
and it was made to appear that the centralization of bank reserves 
in New York, under the control of bankers, was the main support 
of the “money power.” Legislation was devised to take these bank 
reserves away from New York and out of the hands of bankers 
and to scatter them throughout a number of newly-created Govern- 
ment-controlled banking institutions. 

This is one phase of. the recent history of banking legislation in 
this country. But perhaps there is another side. 

New York will lose some of its relative banking importance by 
the withdrawal of country bank reserves in pursuance of the new 
law, and because of prejudice against Wall Street. But the real 


reason for a threatened decline of New York’s banking power lies 
deeper. 
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It consists in the dilatoriness of the New York Clearing-House 
in putting into operation regulations designed to assist in the effi- 
ciency and safety of banking operations, and above all is it due to 
the fact that the banks of New York twice suspended payments 
within a period of less than fifteen years. 

If the New York Clearing-House banks had acted with a little 
more celerity in providing efficient clearing-house examination of 
the banks, it is hardly conceivable that the deplorable conditions 
which culminated in the 1907 panic would have been allowed to 
continue so long unchecked and to produce their harvest of ruin 
and failure. 

Again, had the New York Clearing-I1ouse been more ready 
to devise a system of clearing country checks, much of the irrita- 
tion which gradually developed against the banks of that city would 
have been avoided. 

But these delays—which, of course, may be explained on the 
theory that large bodies move slowly—are insignificant compared 
with the breaking down of the banks and the suspension of pay- 
ments in 1898 and 1907. 

The banks of New York had taken upon themselves the obliga- 
tions of acting as the central custodian of the banking reserves of 
the country, and twice in the hour of trial they failed to live up to 
the obligations they had assumed. 

It will, of course, be said that they did a great deal—which is 
true—and that their breakdown was due to the faults of the bank- 
ing system. 

But these faults, whatever they were. did not arise suddenly; 
they were well known and had been of long standing. Prepara- 
tion for meeting the emergency should have been made in advance. 

The fact is that nowhere in the United States have bankers 
shown greater skill in building up their individual institutions than 
has been the case in New York, which has the shrewdest bankers in 
the country. There are more big banks in New York than in any 
other city, and they are unsurpassed in safety and in the ability 
with which they are managed. 

But the banks of New York, collectively, have moved slowly 
in putting into effect measures for the general safety which other 
cities of less importance were prompt to adopt, although the New 
York banks, on account of their responsibility as the ultimate cus- 
todians of the country’s banking reserve, were under peculiar obli- 
gations to leave nothing undone to safeguard the general banking 
situation. 

The demagogie cry against “Wall Street” and the “Money 
power” which was so potent in shaping the Federal Reserve Act 
was extremely foolish, but the criticisms of the breaking down of 
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the reserve system were founded upon fact, and New York us the 
country’s principal banking center had to bear the brunt of the 
blame, although the difficulty was more or less general. 

But the loss of a few millions of country bank deposits will 
probably have little appreciable effect upon New York as a banking 
center. In fact, although there will be in the next two or three 
years a considerable withdrawal of out-of-town bank reserves from 
New York, it by no means follows that in the long run that city 
will really lose any out-of-town bank deposits, because under the 
new law, with its rediscounting features, many banks may provide 
for their reserves through rediscounting operations, making little 
change in their New York balances. 

In what has been said above it has been sought to show some 
of the reasons why New York has been reduced in importance as 
a banking reserve center so far as this can be done by legislation, 
and a careful study of these facts may not be without some benefit. 

sut it would be far from correct to conclude that New York 
will lose any of its real banking power under the Federal Reserve 
Act. In fact, the law is just as likely as not to have precisely the 
opposite effect, whatever may have been the intention of its 
framers. 





Is A REAL RESERVE BANK NEEDED IN NEW 
YORK? 





NOUGH. is already known regarding the Federal Reserve 
Bank to be located in New Y "ork to make it evident that, 
relatively at least, this will be one of the smallest and weakest 

banks in the system, and inferior in point of capitalization to several 
of the existing banks. The Organization Committee, in confining 
New York’s Reserve District to New York State alone, and taking 
away even some of the suburban districts in New Jersey and Con- 
necticut, has evidently carried out a chief purpose of the Federal 
Reserve Act, which was the despoilment of New York of a part of 
its financial power. Indeed, the only surprise is that New York 
itself was not annexed to Boston or Phil: adelphia. 

The thought that Germany would be benefited by reducing the 
financial power of Berlin, that Great Britain is impoverished be- 
cause of the fact that London is the world’s chief financial center, 
or that France is the poorer because of the financial primacy of 
l’aris—these are considerations to which European statesmen have 
viven secant attention. Instead of taking away any of the financial 
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powers of these great capitals, it seems to be the legislative policy 
of the countries named to enhance them wherever possible. 

Mr. Glass and Mr. Owen, who designed our new banking law, 
allowed their minds to be inflamed with hatred of New York. They 
did not see that a certain degree of concentration of funds here 
operated to the benefit of the whole country, simply because the 
banking machinery and management had been most highly de- 
veloped in New York, as it has been in London, Paris and Berlin. 

They seem to think that a man would be wiser were his brains 
partly in his shoes and promiscuously scattered through other parts 
oi the body, instead of being concentrated in the head, according 
to the Creator’s plan. 

They would not allow the credits and currency of the country— 
its lifeblood—to flow through the financial heart of the country that 
its effective service to all parts might be kept at a maximum, but 
with their arbitrary schemes they would reverse natural laws of 
finance and trade and cause the currents of credit to flow at their 
bidding. 

It is unfortunate for the orderly conduct of banking in this 
country that the chief commercial and banking center has been 
singled out for legislative attack. The truth is that no city or 
section of the United States stands alone—all are bound up to- 
gether, and the prosperity of one is the concern of all. 

But now that we know just what proportions the New York 
Iederal Reserve Bank will assume, and that it will be so small and 
weak as to make it pitifully contemptible as the central reserve 
institution of the country—and much weaker if we consider the 
important relation which New York sustains financially and com- 
merciaily to the world at large—the question arises whether it 
would not be advisable to establish in New York a single bank 
commensurate with the city’s commercial and financial standing. 

In the near future a marked revival of trade is looked for, and 
expectations of an extension of our banking operations into the 
neighboring American countries is confidently predicted. There 
seems little doubt that an institution of $50,000,000 or $100,000,000 
‘apital could render more eflicient service, both at home and abroad, 
than can a number of smaller banks. As the Federal Reserve 
Bank at New York—and the same thing is true of all the Federal 
Reserve Banks—is going to be too insignificant to assume the 
responsibilities incident either to domestic or foreign financial 
leadership, and the advantages of such leadership. being so obvious, 
it would seem to be a natural consequence of the failure of the 
Federal Reserve Act to provide for such a bank to have it estab- 
lished by private initiative. If this is ever done it will doubtless 
be effected by consolidating some of the larger banks and trust 
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companies and forming a single institution, not only greater than 
the Federal Reserve Bank in New York, but greater than all of 
the Federal Reserve Banks combined. 

Such an institution, of course, would not be started with the 
idea of antagonizing the Federal Reserve Banks, but for the pur- 
pose of supplying the deficiency in our financial machinery which 
the new law has failed to provide for; indeed, it might be that a 
bank of this character would prove a useful adjunct to the Federal 
Reserve Bank system. At all events, it would act as a conservator 
and monitor of the general banking situation, thus helping to main- 
tain confidence in our banking system, both at home and abroad. 

It must be already evident to careful observers that this service 
cannot be expected of the Federal Reserve system with its numerous 
small scattered reserve banks all under direct Governmental control. 

The time would, therefore, seem opportune for the creation of 
a bank of very large resources if New York is to continue to sustain 
that relationship to the finances of the country and of the world to 
which its commerce, population, wealth and banking resources 
fairly entitle it. 

While regret may be felt that such an institution as is here 
proposed would be somewhat hampered in its operations by the 
lack of authority to issue circulating notes in the form of the bank’s 
own credit obligations, it must be remembered that substantially 
the Bank of England lacks this power also, for in reality its “note 
issues” are essentially gold certificates; and yet the Bank of Eng- 
land performs services of immense value as a regulator of the Eng- 
lish money market and a conservator of English banking. 





THE FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 





UCH consideration was given when the Federal Reserve Bill 
was pending in Congress to the matter of dividing the coun- 
try into Reserve Districts. Bankers generally favored 

either a single reserve institution, or at most four. Even when 
the measure became a law, they hoped that the minimum number 
of eight districts would be established instead of the maximum of 
twelve. But the Organization Committee took the opposite view 
and created the full number of districts which the law permits. 
In discussing the action of the committee it ought to be borne 
in mind that Congress rejected the plan of the National Monetary 
Commission for a single National Reserve Association. It like- 
wise rejected the plan widely favored by bankers of creating a maxi- 
mum of four reserve districts. A minimum of eight districts and 
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a maximum of twelve gave the Organization Committee precisely 
the latitude it has exercised. Whether the wisest selection possible 
has been made is another question. 

Dismissing the creation of a single central reserve institution, 
much might be said in favor of three, or at the most four, reserve 
cities—New York, Chicago, San Francisco and possibly New Or- 
leans. If that plan was not to be followed, it seems that all the 
principal centers should have been included, so that cities like 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, Baltimore, Omaha, Denver and other im- 
portant places might not have been left out. But even had this 
plan been adopted, it is by no means sure that the dissatisfaction 
would have been any less, for each swelling “metropolis” would 
have been insistent on presenting its claims. 

‘Yo those who reflect carefully on the difficulties presented by 
an arbitrary attempt of the Government to delimit banking spheres, 
instead of permitting those spheres to form themselves as they see 
fit, the causes of the present criticisms of the Organization Com- 
mittee’s selections will be apparent. 

After the plan is worked out practically, the whole matter may 
prove much less important than it now appears. The action of the 
committee is subject to review by the Federal Reserve Board, and 
even the law itself is not like the laws of the Medes and Persians. 





BRANCHES OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 





ILE discomfiture felt by a number of cities expecting to be 
designated as locations for Reserve Banks may be lessened 

by the reflection that they will at least get a branch of a 
reserve bank. ‘These branches will, presumably, transact the same 
business practically as the parent banks, and may in some cases be- 
come more important than the latter: for if the city having a 
branch bank should be more important commercially and from a 
banking standpoint than the Federal Reserve City itself, the branch 
bank may do the larger business. This on the assumption that the 
reserves of the banks are technically but not necessarily actually to 
be kept in the Reserve City, but may be placed in the branch bank. 
The placing of Louisville in the St. Louis district and Cincin- 
nati in the Cleveland district, for example, has been criticised on 
the ground that the business of Louisville dees not flow toward St. 
Louis nor that of Cincinnati toward Cleveland. But does the fact 
that the city last named has been made the custodian of the banking 
reserves of Cincinnati mean that the banks around Cincinnati must 
actually keep their reserves at Cleveland? Why may they not keep 
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them in the branch which presumably will be established at Cin- 
cinnati / 

And may not the banks around Louisville, instead of keeping 
their reserves at St. Louis, keep them in the branch at Louisville? 

Until the new system gets fairly into operation, and especially 
until the Federal Reserve Board has been appointed and has estab- 
lished the rules which are to govern the new system, harsh criticism 
may well be postponed. 





A POLITICAL FINANCIAL PLUTOCRACY 





plutocracy” and all those woful things, the champions of the 

people have solemnly and tearfully warned us. But alas! are 
we to jump out of the frying-pan of the one kind of plutocracy 
into the fire of a politico-financial plutocracy? Has the charybdis 
of a banking oligarchy been safely avoided only that we may be 
engulfed in the scylla of a politico-financial combination / 

We are led to ask these questions from the following resolu- 
tions adopted at a mass meeting of citizens of New Orleans, “vio- 
ilently and unanimously” protesting against the work of the Reserve 
Organization Committee in dividing the country up into financial 
districts: 


_ pease the horrors of the “money power,” the “banking 


“Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the confidence of this com- 
munity in the entire proposed banking system as a system founded 
on an earnest effort to meet the needs of the whole people, without 
regard to geographical location or political affiliation, and if admin- 
istered by impartial heads without bias or partisanship, is rocked 
and rent to its very foundation stones; this community sees in a 
money power thus utilized in its inception to pay political debts and 
forge political fetters a menace to this republic far more overwhelm- 
ing than that which threatened the United States of Andrew Jack- 
son and caused the dissolution of the Bank of the United States. 

“This community foresees the upbuilding in this country of 
ours of a plutocracy having at its command the vast financial re- 
sources of the Government, using those resources to increase its 
power and to maintain its sway, a plutocracy deaf to reason, blind 
to justice, scornful of right, that this citizenship now rises to crush 
in its infaney such an octopus and demands without delay a Con- 
gressional investigation of the methods used and of the influences 
brought to bear upon the Reserve Bank Organization Committee 
and a relocation of the reserve districts and cities in accordance with 
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the just requirements of business of the country and provisions of 
the currency act. 

“That this community demands in no uncertain terms that the 
Reserve Bank Organization Committee be taught once and for all 
time that they serve and do not dominate, that their law is the wel- 
fare of the State, not the welfare of their personal friends and po- 
litical allies; that they are an instrument, not an autocrat; that they 
are not greater than, but subservient to, the people who created 
them.” 


We are going to be rude enough to inquire how much of the 
above virtuous indignation would have been shown if New Orleans 
had been designated as a location for a Federal Reserve Bank? Is 
it the system itself that is under denunciation, or merely the omis- 
sion of New Orleans from a share of the spoils / 

And yet we believe that there is solid ground for these some- 
what fervid resolutions. ‘They rest upon historical precedents which 
President Wilson and his coadjutors in Congress seem to have 
ignored in passing the Reserve Act which provides for a combina- 
tion of banking and politics. 

We have repeatedly and plainly pointed out in these pages the 
ditticulty of forming a combination of this kind in the United 
States. It has been atternpted before and it has failed. 

The resolutions at New Orleans are but the first mutterings of a 
storm that will grow in volume when the Reserve Act gets into full 
operation. 

Government supervision of banking is entirely practicable, but 
Government control of banking seems fraught with grave perils. 
We are sorry that the United States has embarked upon such a 
dangerous experiment, despite the warnings of the past. 





A TEMPERATE JUDGMENT OF THE ORGANIZA- 
TION COMMITTEER’S WORK 





S was to be expected, the action of the Organization Commit- 
tee in dividing the country into Federal Reserve Districts has 
been subjected to much harsh criticism. But the following 

comment by Senator John W. Weeks of Massachusetts represents 
a temperate Judgment of the committee’s action: 


“Tt is not difficult for anvone to criticise the sub-division of the 
country into districts or the location of the reserve banks. In fact, 
it is almost impossible to make an arrangement that someone will 
not criticise. But I may fairly question the propriety of locating 
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two banks in the home State of one of the members and one in each 
of the home States of the other members, and especially when in 
two, if not three, of these cases they are not the natural location for 
reserve banks. 

“The apparent and confessed attempt to limit the business 
which naturally goes to New York may properly be criticised, not 
only because it is unfair, but it is so unscientific that in the end it 
will not be effective. What would be thought of an English com- 
mission trying to reduce the importance of London as a financial 
world center, or a financial commission trying the same course in 
the case of Paris, or a German commission trying to belittle Berlin 
in such arbitrary fashion?” 

Senator Weeks is not, of course, voicing any personal disap- 
pointment as New England was placed in a single district with 
Boston as its center. Nor is he an opponent of the Reserve Act 
itself since he voted for it, though not approving all its provisions. 
He rather favored a strong, Jarge Reserve Pank on the Atlantic 
seaboard, and would have waived any claims Boston might have 
had in favor of New York. It will therefore be seen that his criti- 
cisms of the committee’s action is entirely impartial. 





HIGH COST OF “EFFICIENCY EXPERTS” 





IME was in this country when it was the custom to allow the 
railways to be controlled by railway men and the banks by 
bankers. But we have reformed all that. Now the self-con- 

stituted “efficiency expert”—-a new and picturesque personage in 
our national make-up—has kindly taken over the management of 
the railways, the banks and all kinds of business. The cost of this 
new departure, so far as it relates to the railways, was recently sum- 
marized in the subjoined remarks by Newman Erb, a well-known 
railway man: 

“Any great catastrophe that would wipe out the assessed valua- 
tion of the property of a single State would shock humanity the 
world over, and yet the shrinkage in the market value of railroad 
securities since 1906, when the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was vested with authority to fix rates, now aggregates upward of 
*3.000,000,000, an amount greater than the assessed valuation of 
real and personal property, including public service corporations, 
in the States of Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana, Florida, Georgia 
and South Carolina combined; more than the assessed valuation of 
all kinds of property within the States of Minnesota, North Dakota 
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and South Dakota, and greater than the assessed valuation of all 
forms of property in the States of Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming, Idaho, Arizona and Colorado com- 
bined. 

“This almost unthinkable loss has fallen upon investors, princi- 
pally of this country, and the public fails to realize its important 
bearing upon our prosperity and further progress. 

‘The loss in the aggregate exceeds the entire circulating medium 
m gold and currency of the country; if distributed it would amount 
to more than $30 per capita of our population. 

“A loss so enormous must necessarily be world-wide in its ef- 
fect and we must not expect to recover from its serious influence for 
vears to come. If the conditions which produced it are not funda- 
mentally corrected, it will be irreparable in its consequences. Its 
influence upon the commercial and industrial interests is just be- 
ginning to be felt and the application for the increase of rates, iow 
pending before the Interstate Commerce Commission, if granted, 
can only in a very small degree repair the injury and damage which 
has been done.” 


A favorite trick of the “efficiency expert” is to show how much 


the railroads might save annually by installing some minor econo- 
mies. But these “experts” overlook the far greater losses inflicted 


on the railroads through the attempt to impose upon them this 
pseudo-expert control through Government commissions or other- 
Wise. 

Already the Government has a strangle-hold on the railroads, 
and is preparing to take even a firmer grip on the banking and 
credit machinery of the country. What the outcome of the first 
policy is we partially know, but the outcome of the more recent 
innovation no one can foretell. 





PINNING FAITH TO THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
BOARD 





HOSE who are dissatisfied with the division of the country 
into reserve banking districts as made by the Federal Re- 
serve Organization Committee, are endeavoring to console 

themselves with the reflection that the committee’s action is subject 
to revision by the Federal Reserve Board, whose members are not 
appointed at the time this is written. 

Probably those who expect help from this source will be disap- 
pointed, for the Secretary of the Treasury and the Comptroller of 
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the Currency, who were both members of the Organization Com- 
mittee, are also ex-officio members of the Federal Reserve Board, 
and will no doubt have a potent voice in its councils. 

Perhaps expectations in regard to the Federal Reserve Board 
generaily have been raised to too high a pitch. It has been inti- 
mated that this body would probably command a degree of public 
confidence approximating that reposed in the Supreme Court of 
the United States. But there is really little analogy between the 
Board and the Court. The latter is one of the codrdinate branches 
of the Government established by the Federal Constitution. True 
enough, its members, like the members of the Reserve Board, are 
appointed by the President. But there the analogy ends. 

It cannot be doubted that in naming the members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, the President will he guided by a high sense of 
public duty and a full realization of the important functions the 
Board will be called on to perform in relation to banking and credit 
in the United States; nor is it to be expected that the members of 
the Board will be partisans, in the ordinary sense. But according 
to the terms of the Federal Reserve Act, the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Comptroller of the Currency are to be members 
of the Board. These officials will almost certainly exercise a very 
powerful influence in shaping the Board’s decisions even if they do 
not control them absolutely. If this prognostication turns out true, 
the Administration in power will always dominate the Federal Re- 
serve Board. This would not necessarily mean that the Board 
would be partisan in character, though no surprise need be felt 
should its actions generally be tinged with the views of whatever 
Administration may happen to be in power. 

One distinguishing feature of the Federal Reserve Act is that 
it takes the management of the country’s deposited bank reserves 
out of the hands of bankers and places it in the hands of men ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States. In other words, 
the management of these reserves is transferred from bankers to 
the hands of appointees of the President, presumably on the theory 
that the bankers have failed to handle these reserves as efficiently 
as they can be handled by men chosen by the President. 

Only time can demonstrate the correctness of this view. 

If the Federal Reserve Board should turn out to be in a sense 
an Administration machine, and therefore open to criticism on po- 
litical grounds, the fault probably would be less because the Presi- 
dent had not exercised due care in making appointments than be- 
cause the Federal Reserve Act itself virtually seeks to combine pol- 
itics and banking—things that in themselves are immiscible, in this 
country at least. 

It should go without saying that whatever truth there may be 
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in these observations will apply equally to a Republican as to a 
Democratic Administration; but the Administration now in power 
will be held responsible for this defect in the law, should it prove a 
defect. On the other hand, should these views prove groundless, 
and the new law develop none of these supposed shortcomings, the 
present Administration will justly get the benefit of the law’s 
smooth and efficient working. 


Building a Bank’s Business’ 





advertise and not only expect but 


N discussing the question of build- 

ing the business of the bank, I am 

going to take the liberty to-day of 
dividing the subject arbitrarily into two 
parts. 

I heard of a minister one time who 
always divided his sermon into three 
parts: First, he told his congregation 
what he was going to say: then he said 
what he was going to say: and then he 
told them what he had said. 

It is not my purpose to divide our 
subject like the minister divided his ser- 
mon, for I shall try not to repeat. 

In the first place, I am going to as- 
sume that all of the methods employed 
by banks for the purpose of develop- 
ing their business are nothing more nor 
less than advertising; and because there 
are still a considerable number of bank- 
ing institutions throughout the country 
who persistently refuse to advertise I 
am going to try to convince you that 
bank advertising is ethically and eco- 
nomically correct and right. 

In the seeond place, basing my re- 
marks on some little personal experi- 
ence in this line and also on the expe- 
rience of others, I will endeavor to out- 
line some plans whereby the bank may 


* Address at Annual Convention of Louisiana 
Bankers Association at April 
14, 1914, by Fred W. Ellsworth, Manager, De- 
partment of New Trust 


Shreveport, La., 


Business Guaranty 


Company of New York 


actually obtain results. 

In other words, then, to state the two 
sub-heads of our subject briefly, we will 
consider these questions: “Why Adver- 
tise?” and “How Advertise?” 

WHY ADVERTISE? 
SUPPOSE there is no problem 
common to banking _ institutions 

which receives more careful and con- 
stant study than this very subject of 
new business. No man who has red 
blood in his veins is content to have his 
business remain at a standstill. And 
especially is this true of the banker. 
It was only relatively a few years ago 
when practically all bankers honestly 
believed that it was unethical to adver- 
It was considered the height of 
treason to the established traditions of 
the business for a banker to express or 
display in any way whatsoever a desire 
for business. To-day, however, the 
average progressive banker has_ set 
aside precedent and tradition and _ be- 
lieves in making known to his neigh- 
bors the advantages and facilities which 
he has to offer. And did you ever stop 
to think that in so doing he helps not 
only himself but his neighbor also? 

Let us. for instance, take up a con- 


tise. 
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For several years Mr. Ellsworth has been in charge of the department of new business 


for the Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 
a like position with the First National Bank of Chicago. 


Before coming to New York he oecupied 
His work in behalf of effective 


bank publicity has made him well known throughout the United States and has brought 


numerous invitations to address conventions 


of bankers. 


His views on bank advertising 


and on other subjects of practical concern to bankers indicate careful study and observa- 
tion, coupled with sound judgment, humor, and much of the homely quality ordinarily 


called common sense. 


ercte case. Here is a bank, located of 
course on the main street of the town. 
lt has a thoroughly equipped office, a 
commodious building, efficient officers 
and clerks, ample capital, large re- 
sources, a clean histery and a strong 
heard of directors. The bank is ca- 
tble of handling household accounts 


r the people of the town, issuing can- 


celled vouchers once a month which, as 
vou all know, constitute an automatic 
receipt for every bill paid; it has the 
facilities for keeping an accurate rec- 
ord of business accounts for merchants 
and manufacturers; it issues travelers’ 
checks for those who intend to make 
business or pleasure trips; is prepared 
to make loans to those who desire them 
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and are entitled to credit. In a word, 
it is prepared to render a service to 
the community which is a necessary ser- 
vice and which can be obtained only at 
a bank. Some of its facilities are ab- 
solutely unknown to the average man. 
Is there any earthly reason why this 
information should be concealed? On 
the other hand, are there not number- 
less reasons why the bank should tell 
the people of the town just exactly 
what it and what it can do for 
them ? 

As I have said. a large percentage of 
the people in any community are more 
or less unrequainted with the modus 
operandi of a banking institution. This 
lack of knowledge naturally creates a 
fecling of dithdence to such a degree 
that it is difficult to persuade such per- 
sons to enter a-bank for the first time. 
They have that feeling of bashfulness 
and embarrassment that inevitably ac- 
companies unfamiliarity. Every bank 
performs a multitude of functions, most 
of which are necessary at one time or 
ansther to practically any person of 


has 


If everybody was acquainted 


means. 
with these functions there not 
be the same necessity for advertising 
as now exists: but sinee the people 
do net know of them, isn’t it logical 
that the banks should in some way tell 
the people about them? I honestly 
believe that it is the duty of the bank 
to advertise. And when I say duty I 
mean just exactly what I say, for the 
bank is the one that has the informa- 
tion; the public needs this informa- 
tion; both the public and the bank 
will profit by its dissemination; there- 
fore, the bank owes it to the public to 
advertise. 

There are other reasofis why bank 
advertising is not only necessary but 
right. All national banks and most 
State banks are required by law to 
advertise their exact condition four or 
five times a vear. The primary pur- 
pose of this advertising is not, of 
course. that of adding to the business 
of the bank, but the average banker 
is perfectly willing to make use of the 
opportunity to advertise his strong con- 
dition. And many institutions that at 


would 
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other times religiously refrain from 
advertising, spread themselves when 
the bank call comes and use that oc- 
casion as an excuse for doing that 
thing which at other times they claim 
is unethical. If it is orthodox to ad- 
vertise when compelled by law to do 
so, why is it unorthodox to advertise 
veluntarily at other times? 


o 
HOW TO ADVERTISE 
Now: having decided that banks 


shall advertise, we come bang up 
against that everlasting question: 
“How?” 

I suppose that we can all agree that 
the best advertisement is by word of 
mouth. As a rule the best accounts 
that are on your books to-day have 
come to you because you, as the pres- 
ident of your institution, or your 
cashier, or a director, or possibly a 
customer of your bank, have brought 
it in. It is manifestly impossible, how- 
ever, for the bank officers to divert very 
much of their time from their regular 
duties. and so in order that the bank 
may continue to grow it is necessary 
te find substitutes for personal work. 
And these substitutes all of them are 
known as advertising. 

The first of these, of course, is the 
persenal letter. And the more _per- 
sonal and human the letter can_ be 
made. other things being equal, the 
better will be the results obtained. But 
here again there is a limitation to the 
number of people that ean be reached 
and so a substitute for the personal 
letter must be secured. Thus we come 
naturally to a consideration of. gen- 
eral advertising, which includes the 
use of newspapers, magazines, trade 
papers, street cards, bill boards, and 
so on. 

I am not going to take your time to- 
day to consider all of these forms. but 
will merely discuss with you the sub- 
ject of newspaper publicity, which is 
eemmonly accepted as the most ef- 
fective when properly employed. [n 
considering newspaper advertisements 
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there are three essentials to bear in 
mind: eemposition, dress and _ position. 

To begin with, too much thought 
cannot be given to the message which 
the advertisement is to convey. It costs 
money te advertise in newspapers now- 
adays and manifestly, therefore, to say 
the least, it is economically incorrect to 
waste space. By all means avoid as a 
regular thing the stilted. old-fashioned 
zard which announces the name of the 
bank, its capital and surplus and offi- 
cers. and then for a bottom line sclemn- 
ly informs a waiting world that “this 
benk trensacts a general banking busi- 
This explanatory line states a 
fact which is so perfectly obvious that 
J have often wondered why it is added. 
I have heard it suggested that it is be- 
cause the bank is afraid the institution 
will be mistaken for a harness shop or 
a tonsorial studio instead of a financial 
emporium. 

The bank eard says nothing of spe- 
cial interest to the average newspaper 
reader and is so painfully erect and 
preper that it does not and cannot ac- 
complish much in the way of results. 

An advertisement should say some- 
thing—that is what it is for. Nobody 
is going to read, nor digest, nor act on 
a message that stops with the annouwnce- 
ment of the title. 

I suppose an ideal bank advertise- 
ment is one which states briefly in eas- 
ilv understood English just exactly why 
it will be to the advantage of the reader 
to do business with the bank which is 
advertising. There are literally scores 

indeed hundreds—of good arguments 
which may be used to induce the non- 
customer to become a customer, and so 
» bank has no excuse for confining its 

dvertising to uninteresting cards. The 
nhject matter of newspaper advertise- 
nents should be of interest to the other 
(clow--should be written from the 
-tandpoint of the man to whom the ad- 
vertisement is addressed and not from 
the standpoint of the bank. 

\fter it has been decided what is to 
he said in the advertisement, it is very 
important that serious consideration be 
civen to display. A knowledge of type 


*9 
ness. 


tsces is of an inestimable value, for it 


enables one to select the best and most 
appropriate styles. Many an advertise- 
ment which is ideal in composition has 
been rendered of no avail by the use of 
poor type display. Most periodicals 
will set up an advertisement and sub- 
mit a proof so that the exact appear- 
ance may be seen before it appears in 
print, and when the proof is finally 
O. K’d. matrices may be made for use 
in other papers so that it will appear 
in each periodical just as it is wanted. 
It is wise for a bank that contemplares 
any considerable amount of periodical 
advertising to settle on some distinctive 
style of type and use that in every ad. 
Theoretically, every advertisement 
should be a matter of news. By the 
same token an advertisement which fol- 
lows the style of a news item can more 
successfully compete with the news 
columns. The heading or catch line of 
an advertisement should be such as will 
attract the attention of the reader and 
excite his interest, and this catch line 
should he set in a good display face. 
The body of the advertisement should 
be set in ordinary newspaper type and 
the name of the company advertising 
should appear at the bottom as a sort 
of signature. The entire advertisement, 
in order to be attractive and symmetri- 
cal, should appear in the center of the 
space, with an ample margin of white 
space on all sides as a definite frame. 
This frame will throw it away from 
adjoining advertising or reading mat- 
ter and cause the advertisement to 
stand out prominently. as it should. 
The appearance or dress taken care 
of, the third important consideration is 
position. The best position in the 
newspaper ordinarily is what is known 
as an island position on the first page, 
surrounded by reading matter. With 
many papers this is an impossibility. 
The next best position. however, is top 
of column next to reading matter and 
it should not be difficult for the aver- 
age bank, by making a special arrange- 
ment for regular advertising, to secure 
such a position continuously. It is al- 
ways well to watch one’s advertising 
day by day in order to be assured of 
continued good position, for in the rush 
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the average newspaper 
the advertiser who never makes any 
complaint will soon become known in 
the “make-up” room as “easy” and is 
apt to be gradually forced into an out- 
of-the-way place on the page. 


oF 
AN ADVERTISING PLAN 


OW, all that I have said thus far 

has been theoretical. Suppose 
we apply these theories to a concrete 
case. Here is a bank, we will say, with 
$50.000 capital in a town of ten thou- 
sand population. ‘The town has two 
weekly papers. There are three banks 
in the town. One of the banks decides 
to start an advertising campaign. In 
the first place a card list is made of 
practically every adult in the town and 
surrounding country. We will say that 
this list altogether comprises 4,000 
names—-1,500 of these are already cus- 
tomers of the bank. This leaves 2,500 
to work on. The bank’s net earnings 
last vear were twenty per cent. of the 
capital, or $10,000, and it is decided 
that for the first year the advertising 
expenditure will be limited to $500. 
The card record which has been com- 
piled was taken from the city directory 
and from the telephone directory, from 
the directories of local churches, from 
the roster of local clubs, lodges and 
other organizations. The cards printed 
and ruled cost approximately $10, and 
the work was done at odd times. It is 
decided to reach the 2,500 prospects 
either by personal letters, circular let- 
ters, or some form of printed matter 
at least three times during the year. 
The postage on this will cost $150, as- 
suming that two-cent stamps are used, 
while the cost of the literature can be 
kept easily within 50. This leaves us 
with 4800 for our newspaper advertis- 
ing. Each of the newspapers charges 
twenty-five cents an inch for advertis- 
ing on contract. The bank decides to 
run an ad. each week for a vear in each 
of the papers. to occupy five inches 
double column or ten inches for each 
ad. The cost of this advertising for 
the vear will be $260, leaving a balance 


of making up 


of $40 for miscellaneous publicity 
such as an occasional quarter-page in 
the newspaper or special folders or 
booklets to be handed out over the 
counter. 

The success of a modest campaign 
like this, of course, will depend very 
largely on the nature of the copy used 
in the newspaper advertising. This 
would have to be prepared week by 
week in advance by an officer or em- 
ployee of the institution. 

There should be change of copy each 
time an ad. appears, and there need be 
no fear as to 2 scarcity of subjects, for 
contrary to popular notion a bank fur- 
nishes an almost endless variety of 
topics for consistent and continuous 
newspaper publicity. A writer on the 
subject of bank advertising has com- 
piled a book entitled “2,000 Points for 
Bank Advertisers,” and by no means 
has he exhausted the list. I have in 
mind a bank in the Middle West that 
conducted a savings bank campaign for 
nearly two years, running two ads. a 
week in each of a hundred periodicals, 
making a total of approximately two 
hundred ads. and no two were alike. 

There are several good books on the 
subject of bank advertising which can 
be of considerable assistance to the 
banker who desires to write his own ad- 
vertising. One of these is entitled 
“Financial Advertising,’ by E. St. 
Elmo Lewis. Another is “Pushing Your 
Business,” by T. D. MacGregor. But 
even without such books the average 
banker should have little difficulty in 
talking to the people of his town 
through the columns of the newspaper 
practically the same as he does when he 
talks with them face to face, and if he 
does this and continues it from week to 
week and from year to year, experience 
has proved time and again that his bank 
will grow and continue to grow. 


ros 


CONCLUSION OF THE WHOLE 
MATTER 


NE of the most highly organized 
implements with which man is priv- 
ileged to work is the human hand. The 
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fingers taken individually are not very 
powerful, and even taken altogether 
could not preduce much damage, but 
when doubled up and bound together by 
the thumb into an aggressive fist they 
become formidable. Likewise the vari- 
ous features of a bank, if taken indi- 
vidually and if kept in concealment, 
cannot secure for the institution as 
much in the way of results as when 
they are bound together by the thumb 
of “advertising” into an aggressive 
whole. 

If a bank possesses the fundamentals 
of strength and character and has ade- 
quate facilities for taking care of its 
customers, isn’t that bank making a 
mistake if it does not make known these 
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facts to the people whom it desires to 
have as its customers? 

There are comparatively few banks 
in our country to-day that do not pos- 
sess strength and character. A portion 
of these banks are advertising to the 
public and are experiencing more or less 
development and growth. Such of the 
others as are concealing their good 
qualities will not begin to attain their 
maximum growth until they start to use 
the modern business getter known as 
“Intelligent Publicity.” When they 
have done this they will have fortified 
themselves against commercial mildew 
and will have prepared themselves for 
successful aggressive action in building 
the business of the bank. 


HUUUIAOUAUUGAAEEAUUAAUAAUEGUEOUEAUEOUEOUAOUAOUEGUAUOGUEOOOOUAOUEOUOGUEOAOOOGOOGEOOEOUEOUOGOGUSEOOOOOGOOGUOGUEOOOGOOOGUOODOODEOOOOONOOOOOEOOOOOOOOODEOOOOO OOO OOU OO OOOOOU 


Banking With a Pull 





Plaint of a bank subordinate who has learned that “a real pull isn’t a fine 
position, it isn’t big money; it’s just a darned good chance to make good—which 
it has taken just five long years to get through my head. It’s been a tough les- 
son, but I think I’ve learned it at last.” 

“But just you wait till about 1920 when I’m cashier, and ihe present cashier’s 
son—Princeton, 1929—-comes sauntering in with a carnation in his buttonhole, all 
ready to take ‘the place that’s waiting for him.’ ‘My boy,’ I’il say, ‘you’ve got a 
great future here, You'll be advanced just as fast as your work merits it. I 
want to do for you just what your father did for me.’ And, believe me, I'll do 


it, too.” 


66 ANKING,” I dashed in 
proudly opposite ‘What 


business or profession do 
you propose to pursue after leaving 
college?” on the statistical blank of the 
Princeton class of 1908. 

Yes. I had a “pull”; there was a 
“position waiting for me”; and I was 
“to be advaneed just as fast as my 
work merited it” in the big New York 
bank where my father had been cashier 
for twenty vears. 

“IT want to do for you what your 

r did for me,” the present cashier 


had said, with a hearty slap on the 
back. 

He may have been sincere, after all. 

You see, I didn’t realize then that 
my father had been one of the strictest, 
most conservative bank men in New 
York city. I had an idea I was to be 
sort of an Understudy Extraordinary 
to the president. 

Well, I’ve been in the bank five years 
now and I haven’t noticed that a single 
officer has had to involuntarily resign to 
make room for me. 

And it’s not because my work hasn’t 
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merited it. either. 
the bank doesn’t know it. 
bank takes pains not to know it. 


I'm really good, but 
In fact, the 
If it 


did, it might feel obliged to pay me as 
much as I'd get if I were driving a coal 


team. 

“What kind of a job’s Greyson got?” 
I overheard one old classmate ask an- 
other in the club the other night. 

“Oh, shoveling dirt in a bank.” was 
the quick reply. 

And a bank’s the only place in the 
world where there’s gold to right of 
you and gold to left of you; but, shovel 
as hard as you will, you never stand a 
chance of striking it rich. The voung 
fellow who does strike it suddenly rich 
in a bank usually spends the rest of his 
life in a potato-bug suit working for 


the State. 
& 


AS a matter of fact, I’m 


rapher in the credit department of 
one of our big uptown banks. 

No, I don’t spend my life in a cage, 
as so many people delight in asking me. 
There are a number of fairly observant 
persons still at large who imagine that 
there are only two men employed in a 
bank--the president, who oversees the 
work, and the cashier, who pays checks 
when anyone one, and 
occasionally gets his name in the paper 
by eloping with the till or cash-drawer 
or whatever he keeps the money in. 

These same people also think “it 
must be grand to work in a bank, the 
hours are so easy.” 

I get to work at 8.30 every morning. 
At the door stands an unsympathetic 
looking individual with a watch. If I 
arrive at 8.29 he never seems to see me. 
If IT come in at 8.31 he glances up and 
then jots down something on a piece of 
paper. However, ; never there 
when I leave, 1 notice. I suppose ocea- 
sionally he wants to spend a little time 
at home with his family. No, that’s an 
exaggeration. I usually finish by six 
o'clock, but around the first or middle 
of the month it’s likely to be anywhere 
from seven to eleven-thirty before I get 
through. 


a stenog- 


wants to cash 


he’s 
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If I’m there after 
seventy-five cents for dinner. 

Needless to say, I’m oftenest through 
at six fifty-five. as we have an economi- 
eal chief clerk who is a loyal worker 
for his bank’s interest. 


seven I get 


AN UNSYMPATHETIC 
WITH A 


LOOKING 
WATCH 


INDIVIDUAL 


Of course, it’s a little hard on the 
men who live way out of town and 
don’t get home to eat till eight or eight- 
thirty; but why don’t they quit if they 
don’t like it? 

That’s what I’ve asked myself time 
and again. 

The answer in my own case is easy 
enough. A wife and two babies and a 
little house where a building loan asso- 
ciation payment comes due the first of 
every month. 1 can’t afford to start in 
at the bottom anywhere else. 

I suppose that’s the way with lots 
of the others, too. No wonder the 
bank is glad te have them marry. It’s 
as good as a life contract. Besides, 
you mustn't forget my “pull’—TI have 
a “future before me’’—in about the 
that anyone has, if he doesn’t 
shuffle off this mortal, 1 guess. 


sense 


& 


ELI, as I started to 
punch the time-clock at eight- 
thirty, but we sneak out unnoticed 
when our work’s done. And the paper 


sav, we 
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of our friend at the door, with its sad 
columns of incriminating 8.31’s, 8.32’s, 
ects in its deadly work when that 
rara avis, a “raise-list,” goes up on the 
bank’s bulletin-board, and there is no 
saving 8.81 or 8.382 p. m.’s te counter- 
balance. 
Hlowever. 
necessary with 
and I’m not saying, mind you—I'm not 
saying that when I’m cashier (when, 
you notice, not if) I won't enforce ex- 
actly the same rules which are in force 
now. In fact, I ean think cf a few 
which might be tightened up a bit with 
advantage. (There I go—I must be 
careful.) That’s why I’m writing this 
new, to get it all down before I lose 
the emplovee’s viewpoint. Already I 
find myself mentally acquiescing where 
I used to kick like a steer. I almost 
miss the dear old grievances, but it’s 
no use, things will seem reasonable. 
Sometimes I wonder if it isn’t because 
of this gradual change of viewpoint, 
aside from anything else, that it’s so 
essential for a man to put in a few of 
the “best” years of his life at hack 
work, on small pay. What he loses in 
“pep” he gains in common sense. Then 
he can safely be trusted with a respon- 
sible position, because the officers know 
he'll “earry out the traditional policy” 
ot the bank to the letter. Why, he’ll 
do it out of spite if nothing else. It’s 
trait of “old Adam” which 
made it so difficult to eradicate hazing 


in colleges. 


punctuality is certainly 
a large force of men, 


the same 


A man hates to see another 
man escape what he got. 

\t any rate, it makes for conserva- 
tism in business poliey. 
A business run solely in the interest 
its employees has never yet paid 
fat dividends. 


of 


oO 


SAID that I was a stenographer in 
the eredit department. 

When they handed me my diplema at 
the business college where I spent a 


‘ant three months after leaving col- 
xe, my kindly old-maid shorthand in- 
‘tructor said. “I suppose you will be 
retary to one of the hank officers?” 


“Something of the sort,” I replied 
grandly. 

Well, I wasn’t—I’m not, yet. 

I don’t know whether I'd like to be. 

I used to be sore because they took in 
another fellow after me and made him 
the president’s secretary at a hundred 
a month. 

I don’t feel that way now—he knows 
all the president’s friends by name, but 


THE KINDLY OLD-MAID SHORTILAND INSTRUCTOR 


HIANEING OUT A DIPLOMA 


mighty little about practical banking. 

In the credit department is exercised 
what little discretion and __ initiative 
banking permits anyone but the officers. 
Of course, there is the usual glut of de- 
tail and routine work, but behind it all 
is the big business of investing the 
bank’s money. 

Our credit department is presided 
over by a hard-headed young man who 
has spent a dozen years working up to 
his present proud eminence from the 
job of messenger. 

In those dozen years he has acquired 
enough information about the various 
departments of the hank and the pecu- 
liarities of this particular bank, to 
atone for what I used to consider his 
unpardonable lack of a college educa- 
tion. He splits infinitives and balance- 
sheets with the same dogged force. 

To this head of ours comes the morn- 
ing mail each day, with its inquiries 
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concerning the credit standing of our 
depositors, and the replies to our own 
letters of inquiry to other banks. I 
collect the data on the first class and 
hand them back for reply. 

Inquiries from New York city banks 
we always answer by telephone. Don’t 
ask me why. It isn’t much easier for 
us, and it makes lots of trouble for the 
other people—but we always have 
done it. 

It may be that there is so much less 
chance of having something “hung” on 
us. where there is only the spoken 
word. 

Soon after this, our chief leaves his 
desk for a series of interviews with the 
oficers, to take up whatever matters 
have come up since the day previous, 
If the option expires that day on any 
of our purchases of outside notes, or 
“commercial paper,” the fate of these 
notes is decided at this time. If the 


investment has “looked up well’’—been 
found practically flawless—the note is 
kept for our investment portfolio; but 
if any reports reach us of “slow pay,” 


“hig debt.” ete.—back it goes to the un- 


happy broker. We take no illegitimate 
risks—and very few “legitimate” ones. 

By the time this business is con- 
cluded, we have heard the result of our 
morning’s transaction with the clearing- 
house, and it has been decided whether 
or not we will place any surplus funds 
with our Stock Exchange friends, in 
the shape of demand or “call” loans. 
No sooner is this done, by the credit 
man himself or his assistant, than the 
renewal rate for such loans is estab- 
lished, and if it is a change from the 
day before, this change must be con- 
firmed on our score.or more of loans by 
separate telephone conversation with 
each broker. 

I helieve some 
fathered a 


brilliant individual 
for an official 
eall-loan rate which shall be accepted 
by all brokers and banks without con- 


has scheme 


firmation. 

It would certainly save a lot of time 
and trouble; but I doubt if it will ever 
be done—it is too simple to be quite 
conservative. 
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Of course, we stenographers have 
had no share in all this bustle. We 
have been typing quietly away at the 
results of the previous afternoon’s in- 
vestigation by the department’s assist- 
ant. Every day after lunch he dons 
hat and coat, and followed by our envi- 
ous glances—we eat in the bank and 
never sniff fresh air from eight thirty 
to five—saunters forth to glean pearls 
of credit wisdom, if you don’t mind 
the metaphor, from the lips of gruff 
old worthies down in the Street, or in 
the wholesale districts of the city. A 
“leather name” may take him to the 
“Swamp’’—-that odorous section by the 
old Bridge; or he may invade the 
haunts of the wholesale grocery trade 
on the trail of a foodstuff merchant. 
After such an afternoon he returns 
with his wallet bulging with notes, and 
dictates page after page to us stenog- 
raphers, all of which goes into our files 
for future ages to base credit judg- 
ments upon. 

(I have always contended that the 
ends of efficiency would be _ better 
served if an intelligent stenographer— 
like myself, for instance—made these 
investigations and typed the results, 
without any intermediate fuss of dic- 
tation; but here again I have been un- 
able to convert the bank to my way of 
thinking. ) 


& 


ESIDES our commercial paper 
files, where we keep information 
on the various concerns whose notes the 
bank thinks good enough to buy, we 
have a big steel cabinet where are kept 
the thousands and thousands of little 
blue cardboard pockets containing the 
customers’ information. I don’t believe 
any other bank in the universe has such 
an accurate line on its depositors as 
ours. If a customer happens to come 
into the bank on a rainy day without 
his rubbers, or is seen riding in an 
automobile, down goes the fact, for bet- 
ter or worse, on his information. The 
Recording Angel has nothing on us. 
And woe betide the unfortunate de- 
positor who tries to negotiate a loan 
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when an unsatisfied judgment has been 
taken out against him years before! He 
gets the surprise of his life, and un- 
less he can put up a fine line of talk 
he goes away, not with a check in his 
pocket, but with a flea in his ear. 

Of course, all this accuracy some- 
times degenerates into an_ irritating 
meticulousness. If one of us stenog- 
raphers happens to type an “e” for an 
“a” on some of the bank’s own informa- 
tion, back it comes from our superiors 
to be corrected---they wouldn’t dream 
of taking up their fountain pens and 
making the change themselves. 

My whole being used to revolt at 
this. until I reflected that these same 
“superiors” were probably doing it only 
because they were afraid of a call- 
down from one of the assistant cashiers, 
and that I’d do the same thing in their 
place. 

When I came into the bank J got 
$66.66 a month. I figure I’m at least 
three times as valuable to the bank, and 
I'm getting £91.66. 

When you've spent five years glean- 
ing credit crumbs from those above you, 
you sometimes wonder by what law of 
mental development you aren’t consid- 
ered competent enough to tell a twelve- 
year old boy from a department store 
that Mrs. Astorbilt keeps a very nice 
account —but that’s the case. Only the 
credit men are allowed to give refer- 
ences. 

Besides my ordinary stenographic 
work, I am sometimes allowed the priv- 
ilege of helping other departments— 
chiefly the unfortunate “correspond- 
ing,’ whenever their work swamps 
them, or someone thinks it ought to. 
Around the first of the month, when 
our mail deposits come in by hundreds, 
such deposits must be acknowledged by 
im “advice,” and these are turned out 


with machinelike regularity by a little 
band under the leadership of the usual 


correspondence clerk. All my fellow 
typists do this, and the edifying spec- 
tacle is presented of a group of hun- 
dred-dollar men dulling the edge of 
their efficiency at fiftv-dollar tasks. 


But I can’t think of a better plan—for 
the bank. 
& 


WHILE ago, I went to the 
cashier and asked him for a raise. 
It was a mistake. 

First, it was unprecedented, which in 
this particular bank means unthinkable. 

Second, my job isn’t worth any more 
money, and I got a curt refusal for my 
pains. 

I remember I couldn’t see it then. I 
do now-—more proof of the changing 
viewpoint. 

So I waited a little, went to him 
again, and asked him for a new job. 

“What job do you want?” he in- 
quired, with his eyes fixed non-commit- 
tally on some point about 7,000,000 
miles away. 

“Assistant Credit Man.” 
something harder.) 

“And what'll I do with Thompson?” 
(the present incumbent.) 

“Why—why—” I stammered. 

“You hadn’t thought of him, had 
you?” he went on, pleasantly. “So I 
might as well tell you I’m not going to 
take his job away from him and give it 
to you. Hold your horses, is my ad- 
vice to you, my boy. Don’t ‘crowd the 
mourners’ and you'll get there in time. 
We don’t pay very big salaries here, 
you know (Good Lord, yes, I certainly 
did know), and this man Thompson has 
been with us eight years. Let me see, 
you’ve been here—how long?” 

“Four.” (Of course, I could have 
said, “But how about advancement 
when my work merited it?” ete., ete., 
but as I didn’t have any other job I 
could step right into, I thought 
I wouldn't. Besides, I remember dis- 
tinctly, it was raining outdoors and I 
didn’t have my raincoat with me.) 

“Well, he’s been doing good, faithful 
work for eight years,” the cashier went 
on. “You've been doing good work, 
too. I don’t say you couldn't fill his 
position—-perhaps a little better than 
he does—but it’s more or less routine, 
and he’s adequate, and I don’t intend to 
lose him. It wouldn’t do. (Of course, 


(Ask me 
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he didn’t want to lose him.) You see, 
if a man’s faithful here, we never kick 
him out. We pay him small money, 
give him no responsibility and prac- 
tically assure him of a steady job for 
the rest of his life. You can’t come 
up back of him and kick him out, and 
neither—-mark this, you may be glad of 
it some day—neither can any other 
man come up back of you and kick you 
out. He may go past you, but he can’t 
go through you. 

“But brace up, my boy, you have a 
future here, if you'll stick it out. Be 
patient. 

“T went to vour father years ago this 
very same way, and that’s the identical 
adviec he gave me.” 


& 


"M still stenographer in the credit de- 

partment. I’m still getting ¥#91.66 
per month. Incidentally, I’m working 
like a horse. too. I’ve got a certificate 
away from our bank clerks’ institute in 
return for two years’ work, and I com- 
pete for every prize that’s offered any- 
where for an essay on any phase of 
bank work, just so as to have some in- 
centive to thoroughly inform myself on 
the different departments. I’ve 
had the luck to have one or two pub- 
lished. 

Yes, I’m just where I was five years 
ag in everything but “bank sense.” 

But that’s what counts. 

And that is what my pull has got me 
an opportunity to acquire. 

Real pull isn’t a “fine” 


even 


position, it 
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isn’t big money; it’s just a darned good 
chance to make good—which it’s taken 
just five long vears to get through my 
head. 

It’s been a tough lesson, but I think 
I’ve learned it at last. 

But just vou wait till about 1930, 


PRESENT CASHIER'S SON 
SAUNTERING IN 


WHEN THE COMES 


when I’m cashier and the present 
cashier's son, Princeton, 1929—comes 
sauntering in with a carnation in his 
buttonhole, all ready to take “the place 
that’s waiting for him.” 

“My boy,” I'll say, “you've got a 
great future here. You'll be advanced 
just as fast as your work merits it. I 
want to do for you just what your 
father did for me.” 

And, believe me, I'll do it, too. 


ay 


ASKED what he gained from philosophy, 
he answered, ‘‘To do without being 
commanded what others do from fear of 


the laws.’’ 


—Diocenes LAERTIUS 





Banking and Commercial Law 





CASE COMMENT AND REVIEW 





Savings Departments in 
National Banks 


N the competition for business that 
has characterized banking in all 
parts of the country, banks of dis- 
count have quite generally opened “‘sav- 
ings departments.” “interest accounts,” 
deposits, by  which- 
interest-bearing de- 
posit might be designated. These 
deposits are, as a rule, — evi- 
denced by pass-books, in form  simi- 
lar to those issued by savings banks, 
and containing rules regulating the de- 
posit. These rules are very much like 
those governing savings bank deposits, 
particularly in reference to notice of 
withdrawal and presentation of the 
book. 

While no specific provision is made 
in the National Bank Act for such de- 
partments. the Comptrollers of the 
Currency have acquiesced in this de- 
parture. 

The New York courts have ruled that 
doing business in a manner similar to 
that of a savings bank, is not doing 
business as a savings bank, and, there- 
fore, such departinents are not in viola- 
tion of the New York statute which 
forbids corporations other than savings 
banks holding themselves out.as such 
institutions (People vs. Binghamton 
Trust Company, New York Sav. Bank 
Cases, p- 15). 

Such rules when properly brought to 
the attention of the depositor and con- 
sented to, by agreement or implication, 
are binding upon both the bank and 
the depositor. 

it frequently happens that a depos- 
itor having on deposit in his checking 
account more than present needs re- 

- will transfer such overplus to an 
rest-bearing account, and_ reverse 


or “special” 


ever term the 


the process when occasion demands. No 
doubt such a transfer obtained in the 
accounts of one Charles Hagen with the 
First Nat. Bank of Middletown, N. Y. 
Several notes of his came due and 
checks to meet them were deposited on 
his ordinary account, but never collect- 
ed, owing to loss in the mails. 

The adjustment was delayed a long 
time and the drawer failed before the 
matter was settled. The bank having 
charged the notes against the said 
check deposits, rescinded the transac- 
tion and charged the notes to the spe- 
cial interest account. 

The court held the bank negligent, 
in the first instance, for sending the 
items drawn on Riverhead, L. I., to 
Philadelphia; and, in the second place, 
held that while the bank might waive 
the production of the pass-book, when 
paying a draft drawn against the in- 
terest account, it had no right to pay 
money out of this account without the 
order of the depositor. See Heinrich 
vs. First Nat. Bank of Middletown on 
a subsequent page. 


& 


Conditional Acceptances 


HE holder of a bill of exchange is 

entitled to have a general accept- 
ance, i. e., a promise to pay according 
to the tenor of the instrument, to the 
parties, in the amount, at the place, and 
in the currency set forth in the bill. If 
such acceptance is refused he may treat 
the bill as dishonored and have it pro- 
tested for non-acceptance. 

It sometimes happens that the 
drawee will accept the bill with condi- 
tions attached, changing the time, the 
place, the amount, or the parties. This 
is called a “onalified acceptance”; and 
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if the holder elects to take such an ac- 
ceptance, he thereby discharges the 
drawer and all prior endorsers, unless 
they, upon due notice, assent thereto. 
(Tompkins Law of Commercia] Paper, 
p. 65, and authorities cited.) 

We report such a case in this num- 
ber. The order required the drawee to 
pay a certain amount named. When 
presented, the latter agreed to pay it 
out of “anything they owed the drawer, 
or out of what might be due the 
drawer by them.” The judge charged 
the jury that if the drawee accepted 
the order unconditionally he was bound 
to pay whether he owed drawer anything 
or not; but if he accepted the order 
conditionally upon owing the drawer 
anything and they found at the time of 
acceptance there was money due the 
drawer to the amount named, or that he 
owed drawer an amount ufter the day 
of acceptance, he was liable to the ex- 
tent of the indebtedness. In other 
words, if drawee owed drawer the 
amount, he was liable in full; if he 
owed him a lesser sum, then only to 
that extent, plus the accrued interest. 
But such an acceptance would, as above 
stated, release the prior endorsers and 
maker unless they consented to the con- 
ditional acceptance. See Craig and 
Wilson vs. Stewart and Jones in this 


number. 
oF 


Poker and Remorse 


ie is infrequent that a stop payment 
is attended with headaches and 
heartaches and midnight and before- 
dawn-trips to the home of the cashier 
of the bank upen which the check is 
drawn, by both maker and payee, one 
attempting to secure the funds to him- 
self and the other to prevent their pay- 
ment, by this unusual course. But such 
a case, full of human interest and 
imaginative details, is reviewed in this 
number under the title of Kellog vs. 
Citizen's Bank of Ava. 

It was a Sunday evening poker party 
in a country grocery store. One of the 
plavers went short of funds. To continue 
in the game he drew four checks ag- 
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gregating $180 to the order of the 
storekeeper in whose place the game oc- 
curred. The drawer of the checks lost, 
and went home with nothing but re- 
morse and experience for his money. 
The holder of the checks, doubtless hay- 
ing had some experience with poker 
players who draw checks and lose, Jost 
no time, and “swifter than arrow from 
Tartar’s bow” (to quote the court) 
hastened to the house of the cashier of 
the bank, and at about one o'clock got 
the said official out of his warm bed to 
offer the checks for deposit. 

About four o'clock, when “Aurora 
had but newly chased the night and 
purpled o’er the sky with blushing 
light” (to quote the court again), the 
drawer, having suffered agonies of 
conscience during the night, also awak- 
ened the cashier, and told him the tale 
of woe and asked him not to pay the 
checks when presented; only to be in- 
formed that the checks had already 
been offered him for deposit and were 
in his possession. But to make sure 
that the bank would not pay, the 
drawer employed an attorney to protect 
his interests, and said attorney notified 
the assistant cashier, before the cashier 
arrived at the bank, not to pay the 
checks. At about nine o'clock the 
cashier arrived and immediately placed 
the checks to the drawee’s credit, but 
seenting danger in the peculiar facts in 
the case never paid the amount. pre- 
ferring to hold the funds until the 
court could pass upon the transaction. 

The decision was that the drawer had 
a perfect right to stop payment at any 
time before the checks were actually 
paid or certified, and this he had ef- 
fectually done. 

Just what the storekeeper got for his 
meney and trouble, is not a matter of 
record. He, too, at least, got experi- 
ence 


Ss 


CLEARING-HOUSE RULES 
LEARING-HOUSES exist for the 


very laudable purpose of expe 
diting the payment of checks and 
notes. At a stated hour each day all 
checks drawn on members and those 
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clearing through members are present- 
ed in bulk, bank against bank, and the 
differences adjusted by the clearing- 
house managers. The saving of time 
and money is enormous. 

Instead of a bank making fifty pres- 
entations of fifty checks in different 
parts of the city, practically one pres- 
entation suffices; and in such a manner 
that the debtor has no time nor oppor- 
tunity to examine the items presented 
to determine whether or not payment is 
justified. Payment is made first and 
questions asked afterward. 

It follows that instead of each paying 
the other the amount due, only the dif- 
ference is paid the creditor. In such 
a process, obviously many bogus and 
irregular checks drawn against insuffi- 
cient funds are paid. Without some 
right of recourse, the purposes of the 
clearing-house would be nullified and 
its chief end defeated. Therefore it 
is provided in the articles of agreement 
that all banks shall have a certain time 
in which to adjust such differences 
not through the agency of the clearing- 
house, but directly between the inter- 
ested parties. For instance, a check 
being irregular, would have to be re- 
turned to the bank from which it came 
by three o’clock or the right of recourse 
would cease and the item treated as 
having been accepted and paid. 

In the event of the drawer failing 
during business hours, such checks as 
were presented to the bank “over the 
counter” would take precedence over 
the clearing-house items. for the for- 
mer could not be refused if the drawer 
was in funds, thus throwing the bur- 
den upon the cleared checks, which 
could be returned and the clearing- 
house payment recalled. 

While such a system must of neces- 
sity work harm at times, its benefits are 
so far reaching that they greatly out- 
weigh the occasional hardships that 
follow. 

Judicial cognizance is generally 
tiken of such rules and regulations and 
their practicability recognized. See 
Hentz vs. National City Bank in this 


Issue, 


Savings Accounts 
New York. 


Right of Bank Operating a Savings 


Department to Charge Note Payable 
at its Office to Savings Account of 
Maker Where His General Account 


is Insufficient to pay the same 


Collections. 
New York Supreme Court, Trial Term, 
Orange County, January 19, 1914. 
NATIONAL BANK OF 


ITEINRICIE VS. FIRST 


MIDDLETOWN. 


Where a bank maintains a savings de- 
partment, deposits in which are subject to 
special rules, these rules constitute part of 
the contract, equally binding on the bank 
and the depositor; and under such con- 
ditions a bank has no authority to charge 
against the savings account certain notes 
made by the depositor to a third person, 
and payable at its office. 


& 


ACTION by Elisa Heinrich, as ex- 


ecutrix of Jacob Heinrich, de- 
ceased, against the First National Bank 
of Middletown. Verdict for plaintiff. 


& 


STATEMENT OF FACT 


HE plaintiff’s testator was the as- 

signee of one Charles Hagen, who, 
prior to October. 1911, had a general 
check account with the defendant, First 
National Bank of Middletown, N. Y. 
In October, 1911, the said Hagen 
opened another account with the de- 
fendant in its “interest department,” 
and deposited therein $4,000, which 
was entered in a special pass-book No. 
335, and which account was in the na- 
ture of a savings account, paying in- 
terest, and subject to the rules and reg- 
ulations printed in the pass-book, and 
not to be checked out as are ordinary 
check accounts. This second account 
was in a special interest department of 
the bank, and was governed by rules 
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entirely distinct and separate from 
these that controlled the general check 
accounts. 

On December 22 and 28, 1911, the 
snid Hagen made three promissory 
notes to the order of Gouverneur E. 
Smith & Company, for 41,000 each, 
payable at the said First National 
Bank of Middletown, N. Y., four 
months after their respective dates. 
These notes were never owned by the 
defendant, but came to it from other 
banks for collection. on or before they 
became due. 

On the twenty-first or twenty-second 
day of April, the defendant bank re- 
ceived from Gouverneur E. Smith, the 
paver of said notes, two checks, drawn 
on the Suffolk County National Bank 
of Riverhead, Long Island, aggregating 
£3,003, for deposit in Hagen’s general 
check account, for the purpose of mak- 
ing that account goed for the payment 
of the said three promissory notes. The 
hank, instead of receiving the said 
checks for collection, immediately gave 
Hagen credit for them in his check ac- 
count, thereby providing — sufficient 
funds in said account to meet and pay 
the said three promissory notes. and 
the bank thereupon charged the said 
notes against Hagen’s said check ac- 
count, and canceled them by means of 
a perforated stamp. * * * 

On April 23d the defendant, instead 
of sending these two Smith & Company 
checks direct to the Suffolk County Na- 
tional Bank at Riverhead, Long Island, 
for collection, sent them to its corre- 
spondent, the Market Street National 
Bank, of Philadelphia; but they were 
never received by that bank, and con- 
cededly were lost in transit, and were 
not found until February, 1913. Hagen 
did not have notice that they had been 
lost until May 8, 1912. On June 5, 
1912 Smith & Company, the maker of 
the said cheeks, went into bankruptey, 
and the checks were never paid. On 
the next day, June 6, 1912, the de- 
fendant, without Hagen’s knowledge 
or consent. charged the amounts due 
upon said three promissory notes to 


Hagen’s savings and interest account 
No. 335. in which account there was 
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more than enough money to meet said 
notes. 

It is not disputed that Smith & Com- 
pany, up to about June 5, 1912, when 
the concern went into bankruptey. had 
sufficient moneys on deposit in the 
Riverhead Bank to meet the checks, had 
they been presented for payment. After 
it was known that the Smith & Com- 
pany checks were lost, the bank re- 
quested Smith & Company to stop the 
payment of said checks, which was 
done, and the defendant never pre- 
sented the said checks for payment, 
and never proved their loss, or offered 
to Smith & Co., or the Riverhead Bank, 
a bond or undertaking indemnifving 
them from loss by reason of the mis- 
carriage of said checks. 

On June 6, 1912, when the de- 
fendant bank learned of the insolvency 
of Smith & Company. it wrote to 
Hagen as follows: 

“According to information received from 
you, the checks of G. E. Smith & Co. to 
pay on your notes in the amount of $3,000 
came duly to hand. These checks were 
credited to your account and the amount 
of notes charged to same. The checks, as 
you know, were lost in the mail and we 
applied to you to make good this amount, 
and have asked G. E. Smith & Co. to send 
duplicates, but we have been unable to get 
the duplicates of them and this account 
properly adjusted by either you or Smith 
& Co. We were acting as your agent in 
the premises and have therefore charged 
your special account with the amount of 
your notes.” 


Upon receipt of this letter, Hagen 
disclaimed liability, and protested 
ageinst the threatened action of the 
bank, and gave notice that he would 
hold the bank liable for the balance in 
his savings or special account, and re- 
fused to allow the bank to enter in his 
pass-book No. 335 as a charge against 
the balance to his credit in said ac- 
count, the amount due on said promis- 
sory notes. Thereafter said Hagen 
duly assigned the said special account 
to the said Jacob Heinrich, the plain- 
tiff’s testator, and on September 14th 
he demanded of the defendant the bal- 
ance to the eredit of said special ac- 
count, which was refused, and there- 
upon this action was commenced, «fter 
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which the said Jacob Heinrich died, 
and his exeeutrix substituted as plain- 


tiff herein. 


OPINION OF THE COURT 
PT OMPRINS, J.: The defendant at- 
tempts to justify its appropriation 
of Hagen’s special savings and interest- 
and the payment 


bearing account, 


therefrom of the said promissory notes, 
nearly a month and a half after they 
had become dune, and had been charged 
to Hagen’s general check account, and 


marked upon the 
bocks of the bank as paid, upon the 
theory that Hagen, on June 6, 1912, 
when the charge was made against his 
special savings account, was a debtor 
of the bank to the amount of the ag- 
gregate of said notes. 

This claim, it seems to me, is not 
sound. ‘The were charged up 
to Hagen’s general xecount on the days 
they beeame due, and at times when 
there was sufficient on deposit to the 
credit of said account to pay said notes 
in full, and they were thereupon 
marked paid and canceled. Thereafter, 
the bank’s only claim against Hagen 


been canecled and 


notes 


wes by reason of his indorsement of 
the Smith & Company checks, which 
had beer deposited to the credit of his 
general cheek account. but no claim is 
made against the plaintiff’s assignor, 
Hagen, in this action, by reason of his 
indorsement of said checks, and no 
counterclaim has been asserted against 
the plaintif® on that account, and it is 
doubtful whether claim could 
have been successfully made against 
the that the de- 
fendant was negligent in sending said 
checks by the roundabout way of Phil- 
adelphia, instead of sending them direct 
te the Riverhead Bank, or through a 
nearby hank for collection, and in fail- 
ing to collect said checks during the 
month and a half that intervened be- 
tween its reeeipt of them and the fail- 
ur’ of the maker, Smith & Company. 
ut whether the bank had a right, on 
1912, to treat Hagen as its 
cr ditor to the amount of said notes or 


such a 


Hagen, for reason 


Jun 6. 
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not, I am cenvineed that it had no right, 
without Hlagen’s consent, to appropri- 
ate money from his savings account, 
and pay notes therewith. This 
was a special account. evidenced by a 
pass-book, on the outside cover of which 
is printed the following statement: 


said 


“Interest Department. 
“Read this Book carefully. 

or mislay 

Bank.” 


If you lose 
it, give immediate notice to the 


“Drawing Money. 

“In all cases where money is withdrawn, 
this Book must be presented at this Bank 
to have payment entered.” 

Draft. 
“Interest: Department. 
“The First National Bank: 


“Form of 


“Pay to the order of 
Dollars, $....and charge to Book No,...” 

On the first account page of the pass- 
book is printed the following  state- 
ment: 

“This account is opened subject to the 
rules printed on first page.” 

On the first inside cover is printed 
the fellowing statements: 

“Rules Governing Depositors in Interest 
Department. 

“Deposits in the Special Interest De- 
partment of This Bank are made and _ re- 
ceived on the following terms.” 

Then follow rules as to the payment 
of interest, payment of drafts against 
the account, banking hours, force of 
these rules and manner of altering 
them, among which is the following 
rule: 

“And in each instance, in withdrawing 
moneys, the passbook must accompany the 
draft or check.” 

These rules constitute a contract be- 
tween the bank and the depositor, 
equally binding on each. These rules 
are similar to the rules adopted by all 
savings banks in this State, and the 
same is true as to the form of draft 
suggested. The bank might waive the 
productionof the pass-book when paying 
a draft drawn against account No. 335, 
but it had no right to pay any money 
out of this account without the order 
of Hagen. Munger vs. Albany City 
National Bank. 85 N. Y.. 580; Duncan 
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vs. Brennan, 83 N. Y. 487; Wyckoff vs. 
Anthony, 90 N. Y. 442. 

Both Hagen and the defendant 
treated these two as separate and dis- 
tinct accounts, as they were in fact. 
The two Smith & Company checks 
were deposited in the general account 
for the very purpose of being used to 
pay the notes, and the defendant im- 
mediately so used them. It could have 
refused to do so until after they were 
collected, but it treated them as cash, 
and so referred to them in its note to 
the Market Street Bank of Philadel- 
phia, asking why it was not credited 
with the inclosures in its letter of 
April 23d. 

My conclusions are that on June 6th, 
when the defendant bank charged 
these promissory notes to Hagen’s sav- 
ings account, he was not the bank’s debt- 
or by reason of said notes, and that, 
even had the bank been his creditor by 
reason of the loss and non-payment of 
said checks, it had no authority, with- 
out Hayen’s consent, to pay these out 
of the special savings account. The 
defendant waived its right to thirty 
days’ notice of the plaintiff’s assignor’s 
intention to withdraw account No. 335, 
by its absolute refusal to pay, and by 
its unlawful use of the moneys on de- 
posit in said account. Wrykoff vs. An- 
thony, 90 N. Y. +42. 

As the plaintiff’s claim is on the 
pass-book of account No. 835, and not 
in conversion, she is entitled to judg- 
ment for the full sum of $3,279.94, 
which includes interest computed ac- 
cording to the rules set forth in the 
pass-book, and a verdict is therefore di- 
rected in favor of the plaintiff and 
against the defendant for a said sum 
of $3.279.94. 

145 N. Y. Supp. 342. 


& 


Conditional Acceptance 
Nortn CaARo.ina. 


Acceptance to Pay “Out of Anything 
Owed,” or “What Might be Due”— 
—-Negotiability— Consideration. 


Supreme Court of North Carolina, Novem- 
ber 19, 1913. 

CRAIG & WILSON VS. STEWART & JONES. 

An_ unconditional acceptance binds the 
acceptor whether the drawee owes drawer 
anything or not. If it is accepted condi- 
tionally as payable out of any money due 
from drawee to drawer, drawee is bound to 
the extent of the amount due, not exceed- 
ing the amount of the order and accrued 


interest. 


CTION by Craig & Wilson against 
Stewart & Jones. From judgment 
for plaintiffs, defendants appeal. New 


trial. 
oF 


STATEMENT OF FACT 


HIS action was brought to recover 

an amount of money allegea to be 
due the plaintiffs on an order given by 
one N. L. Laneaster to them, and ad- 
dressed to defendants, who, it is 
claimed, were indebted to Lancaster 
for work and labor done. The order 
is not set out in the record, but it is 
gathered from the evidence that it re- 
quired or requested defendants to pay 
the amount named in the order to plain- 
tiffs. When the order was presented 
to defendants. they agreed to pay it 
“out of anything they owed Lancaster,” 
or “out of what might be due Lancaster 
by them,” and this expression, in sub- 
stance at least, runs through the whole 
of the evidence. The jury returned 
this verdict: “(1) Are the defendants 
indebted to the plaintiffs? Answer: 
Yes. (2) If so, in what amount? 
Answer: *61.50."” The judge charged 
the jury that, if the acceptance of the 
order by the defendants was uncondi- 
tional, the defendants were bound to 
pay it, whether they owed Lancaster 
anything or not, and, if they so found, 
their answer to the first issue should 
be, “Yes,” and to the second issue, 
“$61.50”: or, if they found that it was 
accepted conditionally, that is, upon 
condition that defendants would pay it 
“out of any money that is due Lancas- 
ter by them,” and they further find 
that, at the time they accepted the or- 
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der, there Was money due Laneaster to 
that amount, or that they owed Lan- 
caster the amount after the day on 
which the order was presented, they 
should answer the first issue, ‘“Yes,” 
and the second issue, “$61.50”; but, if 
thev found that defendants owed him 
nothing and the acceptance was condi- 
tional. their answer would be, “No,” to 
the first issue. Exceptions were duly 
taken to these instructions, and a mo- 
tion for a new trial based upon them, 
and each of them, as erroneous, was 
overruled. Judgment and appeal by 
defendants. 


& 


OPINION OF THE COURT (IN 
PART) 


ALKER, J. (After stating the 

facts as above): 'There was error 
in the charge to the jury. After a care- 
ful examination of the evidence, we can 
find none which tends to prove that the 
acceptance of the order was uncondi- 
tional. The testimony of the witnesses 
on both sides was to the effect that de- 
fendants agreed to pay the order, if 
they owed Lancaster, or whatever 
amount they owed him. As there was 
no evidence to support the first branch 
of the instruction as to the uncondi- 
tional character of the acceptance, the 
judge should not have submitted that, 
as a phase of the case, to the jury. 
Worley vs. Logging Co., 157 N. C. 
190. The trial judge should not charge 
the jury upon an aspect of the case 
which is not supported by the evidence. 
Stewart vs. Carpet Co., 188 N. C. 60, 
Jones vs. Insurance Co., 153 N. C. 388, 
and authorities therein cited. 

If defendants accepted the order 
upon the condition that they would pay 
it if they were indebted to Lancaster 
in that amount, or that they would pay 
any amount owing to him, and it turned 
out that they did not owe him, there 
would, of course, be no liability to 
plaintiff; but if they did owe him, and 
the order was presented to them, or 
they were notified of it, and especially 
if they promised to pay it out of any 
money due Lancaster, they would be 


liable to the extent of the indebtedness, 
not exceeding, though, the amount of 
the order and accrued interest. Brem 
vs. Covington, 104 N. C. 589, 10 S. E. 
706. In that case it was held that the 
order. when duly brought to the notice 
of the defendant, was in effect an 
equitable assignment of the amount or- 
dered to be paid, if so much was in the 
hands of the person upon whom it was 
drawn. 

Plaintiff can recover also upon the 
acceptance of the order, not treated as 
an equitable assignment, if the defend 
ants owed Lancaster, as the accept- 
ance would constitute a promise to pay, 
founded upon a sufficient consideration, 
viz., the release of Lancaster, and the 
fact that they owed him which would 
also support the promise to pay the 
amount thereof to the plaintiffs, instead 
of to Lancaster. Brem vs. Covington, 
supra; Mason vs. Wilson, 84 N. C. 51. 
If defendants owed Lancaster, plain- 
tiffs will be entitled to recover, in addi- 
tion to the principal amount, interest 
from the date on which the order was 
presented, if the debt to Lancaster was 
then due. Brem vs. Covington, supra. 

The jury were further instructed 
that, if defendants “‘promised to pay it 
and accepted it, then they are bound, 
and the plaintiffs would be entitled to 
recover.” This is erroneous, as there 
was no evidence to show an absolute 
promise, but only a conditional one, 
and, besides, it is objectionable in form, 
as not addressed to any particular issue. 
Farrell vs. Railroad, 102 N. C. 390. 

There was also evidence in this case 
that defendants owed Lancaster noth- 
ing at the time the order was present- 
ed or afterwards. They paid him $250, 
“in compromise and settlement,” to get 
rid of him and in this way buy their 
peace, as he had threatened them with 
a lawsuit. We need not consider the 
question whether an unconditional parol 
acceptance would be binding, as found- 
ed upon a sufficient consideration and 
not affected by the statute of frauds, as 
there is no evidence now of such a 
promise. We have referred to Mason 
vs. Wilson, where it is held that, if the 
drawee has money belonging to the 
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drawer, the latter's promise to pay the 
debt of the former to a third person, 
who is his creditor, is an original and 
independent one, based upon a new con- 
sideration and binding upon the prom- 
isor, and not being, therefore, within 
the statute of frauds. * * * 

lor the error in the charge, the case 
must be tried again. 

New trial. 

79 S. E. Rep. 1100. 


co) 


Stop Payment 
Missovrt. 

Check Given for Gambling Purposes. 
Springfield Court of Appeals, Missouri, 
January 7, 1914. 

KELLOG VS. CITIZENS BANK OF AVA. 
The drawer of a check may stop pay- 
ment on the same at any time before the 
instrument is paid or certified. The giving 
of a check is not (in Missouri) an assign- 

ment of the fund. 

Pa) 
CTION by M. Kellogg against the 
Citizens’ Bank of Ava. There 

was a judgment for plaintiff, and de- 

fendant brings error. Affirmed. 


£3) 


STATEMENT OF FACT 


O* Sunday night, April 26, 1912, 
plaintiff and John Wash Singleton 
and Willis Holt and Nath Wright met 
in the storeroom of the J. W. Single- 
ton Grocery Company, in Ava, and en- 
gaged in a game of poker. During the 
game it became necessary for plaintiff 
to have more funds, and to meet this 
necessity plaintiff executed four checks 
payable to the J. W. Singleton Grocery 
Company, three for $50 each and one 
for #30: all being drawn on the de- 
fendant bank. The game continued un- 
til after midnight, and when it was 
over plaintiff had nothing to show for 
his $180 but experience and remorse. 
It appears that he went to his broth- 


er’s home, but soon hastened back to 
Ava and at about dawn ealled at the 
residence of A. P. Miller, the cashier 
of the bank on which the four checks 
had been drawn, and informed Miller, 
according to plaintiff’s testimony, that 
he had been intoxicated the night before 
and was robbed of the amount of 
money represented by the checks, and 
the uncontroverted evidence is that he 
then and there notified Miller not to 
pay the checks. 

Miller at the time told him he was 
probably a little late for the reason that 
he aiready had the checks, showing 
them. It appears that, when the game 
closed, John Wash Singleton took the 
checks out of the cash drawer of the 
grocery company and handed them to 
Willis Holt, and the latter, represent- 
ing Singleton or the grocery company, 
as the case might ke, took them to Mil- 
ler’s residence, aroused him, and told 
him that he wanted credit for the $180, 
delivering over the checks. This had 
occurred about one o’clock in the morn- 
ing, at which time Miller had informed 
Holt that plaintiff had enough money 
in the bank to meet the checks and that 
he would give Holt credit for them 
when the bank opened. 

Holt told Miller that the reason he 
presented the checks at such an hour 
was because he expected to go home 
and would not be in town to cash them 
when the bank opened. The evidence 
shows that, after plaintiff made _ his 
visit to Miller and notified him not to 
pay the checks, he called on an at- 
torney of Ava, who went to the bank 
before it opened for business and _noti- 
fied an assistant in the bank, not to pay 
these checks. 

At about 9 o'clock, Miller, the 
cashier, came to the bank. He testified 
that he immediately made out a deposit 
slip to Holt for the amount of these 
checks and charged it against the ac- 
count of the plaintiff, but that he did 
not pay Holt the amount for the reason 
that he did not know but that he might 
also be compelled to pay the same to 
plaintiff. 

On May Ist thereafter the plaintiff 
drew a check for his supposed balance 
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of 180 on the defendant bank in favor 
of the Bank of Ava, which was not 
honored when presented for payment. 
Defendant bank refused to pay the 
$180 to Holt or to plaintiff and holds 
the fund subject to such disposition as 
shall be made of it in this action. 


o 
OPINION OF THE COURT 


ARRINGTON, J.: The case made 
by the plaintiff is that he gave cer- 
tain checks payable to the J. W. Single- 
ton Grocery Company during — the 
night of April 26, 1912; that before 
said checks were paid, and before any 
certification of acceptance, he notified 
the cashier of the defendant bank, on 
which they were drawn, as well as an 
assistant in said bank, that he counter- 
manded them,+and that, having done 
this, the fund deposited theretofore by 
him with the defendant was still sub- 
ject to his check, and that having de- 
manded that the amount so deposited 
be turned over to him, which was re- 
fused, he is entitled to maintain this 
action. The defendant bank contends 
that. since its cashier received the 
checks in his possession from Holt, the 
holder of the checks, soon after mid- 
night, this effectually transferred the 
fund in the bank to Holt and made the 
bank liable to Holt for the amount. In 
this defendant misconceives the law. 
Much is said in the briefs concerning 
the validity or invalidity of the checks 
because of the use to which the money 
was put that was advanced as the con- 
sideration for them. This has nothing 
to do with the question before us, and 
it is unnecessary for us to decide 
whether the money or the checks were 
plaved off at the game and whether the 
checks were tainted with illegality. 
One thing is very apparent in this 
recor, which is that both the giver 
and receiver of the checks acted with 
unusiial diligence in attempting to pro- 
tect such rights as might have accrued. 
The ) older of the checks, “swifter than 
arro from the Tartar’s bow,” 
caus’ the checks to be presented to 


the awakened cashier, and ‘Aurora had 
but newly chased the night, and 
purpled o’er the sky with blushing 
light,” when plaintiff disturbed the ac- 
commodating cashier and notified him 
not to honer the checks. 

Tt has long been the settled law of 
this State that the giving of a check is 
not an assignment of the fund to the 
payee and that the drawer may coun- 
termand its payment at any time before 
payment is actually made or written ac- 
ceptance given by the drawee. A 
check in the hands of a payee is noth- 
ing more than an order given by the 
party having a right to make disposi- 
tien of a fund in the hands of his debt- 
or, and if, before such order is acted 
upon either by payment or by written 
acceptance, a subsequent order is given 
to dishonor the original order, the sub- 
sequent order controls. 

It is admitted in this case that so far 
as the cashier doing anything effectual 
is concerned, no steps were taken until 
after the bank opened for business on 
Menday morning. at which time the 
cashier merely charged the amount to 
plaintiff’s account and gave the credit 
to Holt’s account. Several hours be- 
fore, the bank, through its authorized 
agents, received notice to dishonor the 
checks. and this is not denied. 

The law governing the question be- 
fore us is well declared in the case of 
Albers vs. Commercial Bank, 85 Mo. 
173. where it is held that the drawer of 
a check on a bank can countermand its 
payment before the payment is made; 
he being liable for the consequences of 
his act in doing so. See. also, Dickin- 
son vs. Coates, 79 Mo. 250; Coates vs. 
Doran, 83 Mo. 337; Bank of Spring- 
field vs. First National Bank, 30 Mo. 
App. 271. 

The defendant bank makes the point 
that, because its cashier retained the 
checks and thus deprived Holt of the 
possession of the same, it became 
liable to him. The cashier retained the 
checks from about one o’clock in the 
morning until about nine o'clock the 
same morning, at which time he did 
everything he could do to transfer the 
title to this fund to Holt. 
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There is no showing that if Holt had 
had possession of the checks during that 
time, or at any time afterward, he 
would have been in any better position, 
so far as collecting the money is con- 
cerned. And even though the act of 
the cashier should bind the bank to 
Holt, that would be no defense to 
plaintiff’s cause of action because, as 
has been shown, before the checks 
were actually paid or accepted in writ- 
ing (section 10102, R S. 1909), plain- 
tiff had the right to countermand their 
payment. and any act of the bank, 
working a detriment to Holt or mislead- 
ing him to his damage, woud not be an 
act that would make the plaintiff’s ac- 
count liable for such act. 

The judgment of the circuit court is 
in full accord with the law and is, there- 
fore, affirmed. 

162 S. W. Rep. 643. 


& 


Payment Through Clearing- 
House 


New York. 


Right of a Bank to Rescind Payment 
Made Through Clearing-House— 
Clearing-House Rules. 


New York Supreme Court, Appellate 
Division, First Department, December 
31, 1913. 


HENTZ VS. NATIONAL CITY BANK. 


The payee of a check which has not been 
accepted by the bank upon which it is 
drawn cannot maintain an action against 
the bank, even though the maker has on 
deposit sufficient funds to pay it. 

A payment made through a_ clearing 
house is in no sense a payment binding upon 
the bank upon which it is drawn, where 
under the rules of the clearing house asso~ 
ciation a check or draft thus received may 
be returned to the bank from which it was 
received at any time before three o'clock 
that day. 

The payment of a clearing house balance 
is not a payment of any particular check 
and does not become so until the time 
within which the check may be returned 
has expired. 


CTION by Henry Hentz et al. 

against the National City Bank of 
New York. From an order overruling 
a demurrer to the complaint on the 
ground that it did not state facts suf- 
ficient to constitute a cause of action, 
defendant appeals. Reversed, and de- 
murrer sustained, with leave to serve 
amended complaint on condition. 


& 
STATEMENT OF FACT 


O* the eighteenth of January, 

1910. Lathrop, Haskins & Com- 
pany had on deposit with the defend- 
ant a sum in excess of $25,000. On 
that day they drew their check for $25,- 
000 payable io the order of the plain- 
tiffs, to whom the same was delivered. 
The plaintiffs indorsed the check and 
deposited it with the Mechanics’ Na- 
tional Bank, which, on the nineteenth 
of January, presented it to the de- 
fendant for payment through the New 
York Clearing-House. At the time the 
check was presented Lathrop, Haskins 
& Company had a credit with the de- 
fendant of $54,319.98. After the 
check had been paid through the clear- 
ing-heuse it was taken by the defend- 
ant to its banking house, and there re- 
mained until two o’clock on that day, 
when it was returned to the Mechanics’ 
National Bank on the ground that the 
maker had made an assignment. The 
Mechanics’ National Bank thereupon, 
acting in pursuance of the universal 
custom prevailing among clearing- 
house banks in the city of New York, 
immediately repaid the amount of the 
check to the defendant, leaving the 
matter of the merits of the claim to be 
thereafter adjusted. 

After the check was received from 
the clearing-house, the defendant con- 
tinued to receive deposits from La- 
throp, Haskins & Company, and to ac- 
cept and pay their checks until such 
firm made a general assignment for the 
benefit of creditors. which occurred 
about 12.30 o’clock on that day. De- 
posits received from such firm on the 
nineteenth, prior to the general assign- 
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ment, amounted to $491,845.80, which, 
with the balance remaining to its credit 
the night before, made a total of $546,- 
165.78, against which defendant had 
paid or certified checks presented di- 
rectly to it, to the amount of $525,- 
963.47. which left a balance of only 
$20,202.31 to pay the check in question. 


% 
OPINION OF THE COURT 


cLAUGHLIN, J.: I am of the 

opinion that the judgment ap- 
pealed from should be reversed and 
the demurrer sustained. The payee of 
a check which has not been accepted 
by the bank upon which it is drawn 
cannot maintain an action against the 
bank. even though the maker has on 
deposit sufficient funds to pay it. Ne- 
gotiable Instruments Law (Consol. 
Laws 1909, c. 38) § 325. 

The defendant therefore is not liable 
to the plaintiff upon the check in ques- 
tion unless it be held that its presenta- 
tion and acceptance through the clear- 
ing-heuse is sufficient to bind it. It is 
not alleged, nor was it claimed upon 
the argument of the appeal, that the de- 
fendant paid any of the other checks 
of Lathrop. Haskins & Co. received 
from the clearing-house on the nine- 
teenth. 

I do not think what occurred at the 
clearing-house in any way obligated the 
defendant to pay the amount of the 
check. The New York Clearing-House 
is a voluntary association of banking 
institutions. having for its object the 
common exchange of checks, drafts or 
other obligations payable on demand, 
held by each member of the association 
against every other member, and a set- 
tlement of the differences. The rules 
of the clearing-house are not set out in 
the complaint, and while it is possible 
we might take judicial notice of them 
(Agowam Bank vs. Strever, 18 N. Y. 
50°: Merchants’ National Bank vs. 
Hall. 8% N. Y. 838: Hutchinson vs. 
Manhattan Co., 150 N. Y. 250; Louis- 
vill’ Trust Co. vs. Louisville Ry. Com- 
pa 174 U. S. 683) nevertheless it is 


unnecessary to go to that extent, be- 
cause the learned counsel for the re- 
spondent conceded upon the argument 
that we might do so, since the decision 
of the question involved was desired 
upon the merits rather than upon a 
technicality. 

Taking into consideration the rules 
of the clearing-house, which, so far as 
affects the question here presented, are 
set forth in Mt. Morris Bank vs. 
Twenty-Third Ward Bank, 172 N. Y. 
244, and Citizens’ Central National 
Bank vs. New Amsterdam National 
Bank, 128 App. Div. 554, affirmed 198 
N. Y. 520, it at once becomes appar- 
ent, as it seems to me that the conclu- 
sion reached by the court at Special 
Term is erroneous. 

A payment through the clearing- 
house and a payment over the counters 
of a bank upon which a check is drawn 
are entirely different. The clearing- 
house is simply a representative of all 
the banks who are members of it. Its 
purpose is to enable these banks to go 
to the clearing-house each day and 
there present checks drawn on other 
clearing-house banks received the day 
before and receive from the clearing 
house checks drawn on the presenting 
bank which have been sent in by some 
other member. The _ clearing-house 
then balances the checks sent by a bank 
against those sent to it, and later in the 
day a bank either pays or receives the 
balance due to or owing by it; in other 
words, it is an adjustment of balances, 
solely for the convenience of the banks 
who are members of the association. It 
is in no sense a payment binding upon 
the bank upon which it is drawn, so 
far as the payee named therein is con- 
cerned, since under one of the rules of 
the clearing-house association a check 
or draft thus received may be returned 
to the bank from which it is received at 
any time that day before three o’clock 
in the afternoon. 

The payment of a clearing-house bal- 
ance is not a payment of any particu- 
lar check and does not become so until 
the time within which the check may 
be returned has expired. Daniel on Ne- 
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sant Bank vs. National Mechanics’ 
Banking Association, 7 Lans. 197; 
Merchants’ National Bank vs. Bank of 
the Commonwealth, 139 Mass. 513. 
This would seem to follow from the 
necessity of each case, because a bank 
upon which a check is drawn has no 
opportunity to examine it until after it 
has been received from the clearing- 
house. Among the checks presented at 
the clearing-house may be forged 
checks, checks drawn against insuffi- 
cient funds, and checks upon which 
payment has been stopped; but, irre- 
spective of their validity, all of them 
must, in making payment through the 
clearing-house, be charged against the 
bank upon which they are drawn in or- 
der to ascertain and adjust the balance; 
and, if » check be thus paid, then the 
bank can protect itself under the rules 
by returning it to the bank from which 
it was received, within the time speci- 
fied. This is precisely what the de- 
fendant did. 

Columbia-Knickerbocker Trust Com- 
pany vs. Miller, 156 App. Div. 810, re- 
cently decided by this court, is, as it 
seems to me, decisive of the question here 
presented. There, a check was drawn by 
Lathrop, Haskins & Company on the 
same day as the one in question. It 
was payable to the order of one Miller. 
He deposited it with the Columbia- 
Knickerbocker Trust Company, which, 
in turn, presented it to this defendant 
National City Bank, through the New 
York Clearing-House on January 19th. 
After its receipt from the clearing- 
house, it was returned by the National 
City Bank in the same way as the check 
here, and the same was repaid by the 
trust company. In the meantime the 
trust company had given Miller credit 
for the amount of it, but he refused 
to pay ‘back the money which he had 
received, whereupon an action was 
brought against him to recover the 
same. The principal defense relied 
upon was that the trust company had 
been paid through the clearing-house. 
The court held that the trust company 
had an absolute right to return the 
check, and payment through the clear- 
ing-house was not payment of any par- 
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ticular check until the time had expired 
within which it might be returned. 

The order appealed from, therefore, 
should be reversed, with $10 costs and 
disbursements, and the demurrer sus- 
tained, with $10 costs, with leave to 
serve an amended complaint on pay- 
ment of the costs in this court and in 
the court below. All concur. 

144 N. Y. Supp. 979. 





Replies to Law and Banking 
Questions 
Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers 


—Which may be of sufticient gencral interest to war 
rant publication will be answered in this department, 





INDORSING WITHOUT RECOURSE 
New York, March 30, 1914. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: In your legal department the state- 
ment was recently made that an_ indorser 
could relieve himself of responsibility by 
indorsing “without recourse.” I hold that 
even though he so indorse, he assumes cer- 
tain obligations regarding the instrument, 
the exact nature of which I do not fully 
understand. Can you advise me in_ this 
respect? J. A. G. 


Answer: The endorser “without re- 
course” especially declines to assume 
any responsibility as a party to the bill 
or note, but by the very act of trans- 
ferring it. he engages that it is what it 
purports to be—the valid obligation of 
those whose names are on it. The hold- 
er may recover against the endorser 
without recourse: (a) if any of the 
prior parties’ signatures were not gen- 
uine; (b) if the note was invalid be- 
tween original parties because of want 
of or illegality of the consideration; (¢) 
if any prior party was incompetent; or 
(d) the indorser was without title. An 
indorsement without recourse, or at the 
indorsee’s own risk, renders the in- 
dorser a mere assignor of the title to 
the instrument, and relieves him of all 
responsibility for its payment, though 
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not from the liabilities above named. 
(Daniel on Negotiable Instruments, pp. 
670 and 705.) 


& 


PAYMENTS UPON FORGED 
ORDERS 


Boston, Mass., March 10, 1914. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: Can you refer us to any numbers of 
your MaGazine in which cases are cited as 
to decisions, etc., in regard to payments of 
savings bank accounts upon forged orders, 
especially when all due care was taken to 
protect the depositor by signature on file, 
ete. If so, will you please give us the 
volume and page number, as we have your 
Macazine on file for several years back, 

TREASURER. 


Answer: The relation of a savings 
bank to its depositors is contractual in 
its nature. the terms of the contract be- 
ing embodied in the by-laws, to which 
the depositor either actually or im- 
pliedly consents. The bank usually 
agrees to pay on presentation of the 
pass-book, but sometimes covenants in 
addition te use “due care,” “all reason- 
able precaution to prevent fraud,” or 
words to this effect. As soon as the 
court is asked to pass upon a transac- 
tion between the bank and the depos- 
itor, it will immediately look into the 
by-laws to see what the contract was, 
and construe the transaction in the light 
of the terms used. As a general prop- 
osition of law a savings bank is re- 
quired to use due care in the payment 
of money, and if the court is satisfied 
that due care has been used, will hold 
the bank harmless. Due care would 
sec to consist of: (a) Possession of 
the pass-book; (b) signature that will 
pass inspection of an ordinarily care- 
ful teller; (e) there must be nothing to 
excite suspicion; (d) the test questions 
must be fully answered. The rules pre- 
scribed by a savings bank for its pro- 
tection in the payment of deposits do 
not dispense with the exercise of ordi- 
nry care npon the part of its officers, 
and if by a eustom or regulation adopt- 
ed hy it, designed to prevent fraud, a 





fact is brought to the knowledge of 
such officers, calculated to excite sus- 
picion and inquiry on the part of an 
ordinarily careful person, a failure to 
institute such inquiry is negligence for 
which the bank is liable. But to be evi- 
dence of negligence the dissimilarity of 
signature must be so marked and ap- 
parent that it would be readily discov- 
erable by a person competent to hold 
the position of teller, and not one as to 
which competent persons might honest- 
ly differ. (Appleby vs. Erie County 
Savings Bank, 62 N. Y. 12.) Where a 
savings bank is bound by its rules to 
exercise its best care to prevent fraud, 
it is not protected by a clause in such 
rules that a payment to one producing 
a deposit hook shall be deemed good 
and valid, in case of payment made by 
it, merely upon the production of a 
depositor’s book, to one who has wrong- 
fully obtained possession of and pro- 
duces it under circumstances such as 
would necessarily excite suspicion and 
inquiry; as where the person who pre- 
sents the book is of a different sex from 
the depositor. In the absence of any 
rules assented to by its customers, a 
savings bank is to be governed by the 
same legal principles which apply to 
other moneyed institutions. Where it 
has prescribed rules to which a depos- 
itor has assented, they are the agree- 
ment between them, and each must con- 
form to them to preserve rights against 
the other. (Allen vs. Williamsburgh 
Sav. Bank, 69 N. Y. 814.) In the case 
of Kelly vs. Buffalo Savings Bank the 
court said: “In view of what has been 
said concerning the relations of savings 
hanks and their depositors towards each 
other, it becomes obvious that any gen- 
eral rule that would require savings 
banks to act in such circumstances at 
their peril, without regard to the de- 
gree of care exercised, would ultimately 
cast as great burden upon depositors 
and their legal representatives as upon 
the banks, and would disastrously affect 
the beneficent work which such institu- 
tions are designed to accomplish. If it 
were the duty of the savings banks to 
establish at all hazards the identity of 
every person presenting a depositor’s 
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bank book and draft. it would be quite 
as impossible for them to continue busi- 
ness as it would be for some persons to 
avail themselves of the best-known and 
most generally understood method of 
investing .and accumulating the fruits 
of frugal and patient economy. The 
same would be true of any other rule 
so onerous in its operation that such in- 
stitutions could not do business without 
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great inconvenience both to them and 
their depositors. Upon reflection it be- 
comes obvious, therefore, that the onl, 
practicable general rule to which say- 
ings banks can be safely held in such 
dealings is the rule of ordinary care. 
leaving it to be applied in the light of 
the special circumstances that charac- 
terize each separate case.” (Kelly vs. 


Buffalo Sav. Bank, 180 N. Y. 171.) 
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Farm Loans as Investments 


HE population of our country is 
growing at an enormous rate, 
“Bonds and Mortgages” points 

out, vet the percentage of increase is at 
a much less ratio than the increasing 
demand of the population for the neces- 
sities of life. The acreage of tillable 
and arable land in first and second 
hands is rapidly being cut down, so 
that the proposition of great holdings 
of land for speculation is fast pass- 
ing away. 

The farm mortgage offered to the 
investing public is usually upon the 
personal domain, the kingdom, as you 
might say. of the borrower; the farm 
is his home, upon which, in a majority 
of cases, he has expended years of 
anxious thought and much manual 
labor. The acreage under the plow is 
his workshop, to which he becomes at- 
tached by constant and daily travel, to 
and fro, over its fertile soil. In his 
home reside his wife and children, in 
whom he has great pride and hope; 
his wife is a co-laborer in every move 
to make the home attractive, comfort- 
able and productive; and last, over- 
reaching all, is the great desire that the 


home may eventually be theirs free of 
incumbrance. The children, as soon 
as they are able to learn. are taught 
the usefulness of household economy, 
the profitableness of their co-labor with 
their father and mother on the farm; 
and, a little later, they are working side 
by side with the father and mother, 
with the same hope and desire and de- 
termination to pay of the mortgage, 
and to be able to say, “This is our 
home. the product of our labor, where 
we can enjoy the remainder of our 
days in peace, quietude, contentment 
and freedom from strife and worry.” 


HE farmer is the most independent 

worker in the realms of life’s ac- 
tivities. His labor is continuous, un- 
affected by strife between labor and 
capital, labor unions, or the ramifica- 
tions of business competition. His 
ground rightly worked, his seed prop- 
erly sown, his harvest judiciously 
gathered. his products are his own. re- 
turning him increment manifold over 
that of a man’s investment of capital 
in business. The value of his farm is 
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unaffected in the long run by the ups 
and downs of finance. His business or 
profession is recognized as honest; it 
calls for as wide a range of reading, 
and as high a degree of intelligence, 
and bis vocation ranks as a peer with 
any of the mental or physical activities 
of men, and the increasing value of his 
land makes him richer and richer every 
year. These are some of the funda- 
mental reasons why a farm mortgage 
is the ideal investment. The critical 
and careful investor, whether he lives 
in the cities of the Fast or the farming 
regions of our country, appreciates the 
value of a farm mortgage. 


& 


N late years notable revival has taken 
place in the interest shown in farm 
mortgages by conservative investors. 
Many years ago when the Middle and 
lar West were undergoing their early 


development, the interest rates on 


these mortgages were so high as to 
make conservative investors shy of 
then. Since then intrinsic values hav- 


ing increased so much and the supply 
cf money having increased, a reduction 
in interest rates has taken place. These 
circumstances have combined to make 
this form of investment very attractive. 
Farm mortgages now belong among in- 
vestinents in which, when carefully 


made. one’s principal may be regarded 
as practically safe and the security be- 
yend dislodgement. 





The New Thrift 
A Nation-Wide 
Greater Individual Economy as an 
Offset to the High Cost of 
Living 


By T. D. MacGregor. 


Movement Towards 


HE continued rise in the cost of 
living unaccompanied to any 
great extent by a corresponding 

increase of individual incomes, is mak- 
ing many an American family right- 
about-face in the matter of personal and 
domestic economy. 

Perhaps the new tariff will reduce 
the cost of living eventually, but it 
hasn’t yet. Possibly Governmental in- 
vestigating commissions may lead to that 
consummation, but there are no signs of 
it yet. And no other panacea has been 
found for it. Apparently, therefore, 
for the present at least, there is no 
hope of abating the steady rise in the 
price of everyday necessities, and, so 
far, no way has been found to beat the 
high cost of living except to stop living 
so high. 

Confronted by a situation approxi- 
mating that hypothetical one which 
may arise if the conjunction of an irre- 
sistible force and an immovable body 
ever takes place, the average house- 
holder is coming to the conclusion that 
while the force may be irresistible, the 
bedy is not immovable. 

In other words, an increasing num- 
ber of persons in this country are mak- 
ing a determined effort to meet the 
greatcr demands upon the family ex- 
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chequer by earning more and by saving 
more. They have come to believe in 
the idea succinctly expressed by this 
slogan which one Western newspaper 
has nailed to its masthead: “Demand 
causes high prices. Individual _ re- 
trenchment is the only effectual indi- 
vidual defense.” 

So that the present upward movement 
ef prices. at any rate, is likely to have 
this beneficial effect that it will tend to 
bring about a salutary change in the 
popular attitude toward the whole idea 
of thrift and saving. Mr. “Common 
People” of the cartoons gets the worst 
of it, as a rule, but he has his own 
ideas and usually they are right. Just 
now he is making up his mind that if 
it is not possible to maintain a proper 
margin of safety between income and 
outgo, otherwise at least he can prac- 
tise greater economy and make ends 
meet, if not lap a little. by a more sys- 
tematic handling of personal income 
and expenses, 


REALIZATION of this fact is by 

no means general. It is going to 
take time for the leaven of the new 
economy to work, but a significant thing 
is that there are many distinet move- 
ments looking toward the curtailment 
of extravagance and the promotion of 
genuine thrift throughout the nation. 
These are entirely aside from any ef- 
forts to lower prices such as the re- 
cent egg boycott of the Housewives’ 
Leagues—the more or less effective 
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means used by Mrs. “Common People” 
to make herself heard and her influence 
felt in these parlous times. 

One of the most striking indications 
that we are becoming convinced of the 
folly of wasting our substance by care- 
lessness if not in riotous living, is the 
so-called conservation movement. It is 
only in recent years that we have heard 
much of that. To-day the great politi- 
eal parties deem the idea of sufficient 
importance to incorporate it in their 
platforms and legislative action is 
urged to save our natural riches from 
waste and dissipation. 

There are Governmental bureaus of 
standards, cfliciency and economy com- 
missions, and other agencies working 
to save the money of the people as a 
whole. But the individual citizen is 
having his chance to learn (genuine 
economy, too. For something over a 
vear now, the Savings Bank Section 
of the American Bankers Association 
has heen conducting a campaign of 
popular education along the line of 
thrift, showing the people, by free pub- 
lic lectures and by articles in the news- 
papers, the necessity and advantages of 
saving. and giving concrete examples 
of the ways and means employed by 
successful savers. Lest the reader dis- 
count the significance of this effert on 
the part of savings bank men, let it 
be understood that some of the biggest 
savings banks in the country are 
“mutual” institutions conducted solely 
fer the benefit of their depositors, who 
receive in the form of interest all profits 
over and above necessary expenses and 
a moderate part of the profits set aside 
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in a surplus fund to provide for un- 
expected losses or expenses. 


& 


HE rapid extension of the school 

savings bank idea is another mani- 
festation of the virility of the new 
thrift movement. Late statistics show 
that there are almost 200,000 depos- 
itors in school savings banks and the 
total deposits are well over $1,000,000. 
The Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, as well as the bankers’ associa- 
tion, is interested in the effort to train 
the young to save in a sensible man- 
ner. The Young Women’s Christian 
Associations in practical ways are en- 
couraging their members to save. 

Then there are the out and out ad- 
vertising efforts of the banks, which in 
the past few years have become very 
powerful appeals for genuine thrift and 
wise investment of savings. And under 
this head must be classed the Postal 
Savings Bank because the Postoffice De- 
partment is now urging the postmasters 
to advertise the Postal Savings Bank 
as much as possible for the good of 
the people at large. So that the Postal 
Savings Bank is no small element in 
the new thrift which is making itself 
felt. A feature of the advertising of 
the savings departments of many na- 
tional banks, trust companies and other 
financial institutions lately has been the 
organization of Thrift or Savings Clubs 
in which the enthusiasm of numbers and 
a common purpose adds strength to the 
individual instinct of saving. 

An “American Society for Thrift” 
has been organized in Chicago with the 
avowed purpose of “promoting nation- 
ally the individual thrift which is the 
basis of geod citizenship and commu- 
nity prosperity.” Men of prominence, 
including Governors of several States, 


are back of this movement, which, like 
all of the other similar efforts referred 
to in this article, aims to advocate a 
broad and sensible view of economy, 
pointing out to the people that, as a 
great English statesman said, “Thrift 
is not meanness, but management.” 

Is it not quite possible that in good, 
old-fashioned thrift may be found the 
solution of the difficult problem of liv- 
ing up to modern standards under mod- 
ern conditions ? 
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American Bank Note Com........... 

American Bank Note Pfd. ........ 
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American Chiclo Com. ..ccccccescce 

American Chicle PYG. .....ccccces 

American Dist. Tel. of N. J. 
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Atlas Portland Cement Com. 
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Bordens Condensed Milk Com 
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Cees CN nk cata vecceeves ° 
Childs Restaurant Co. Com. ....... 

Childs Restaurant Co. Pfd. ....... ° 
Computing-Tabulating-Recording .. 32 34 
Connecticut Railway & Light Com. 60 65 
Del., Lack & Western Coal ....... 275 285 
E. I. du Pont Powder Com. 2§ 130 
E. I. du Pond Powder Pfd. 89 
General Baking Co. Com. 5 
General Baking Co. PEG. ..cccccccece 8 53 
Hercules Powder Co. Com. 5 130 
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Phelps, Dodge & Co. .......... ae 220 
Remington Typewriter Com.... 26 
Remington Typewriter Ist Pfd ‘ 98 
Remington Typewriter 2nd Pfd. .... 88% 90% 
Roval Baking Powder Com. ....... 182 188 
Royal Baking Powder Pfd. ........ 106 107% 


Safety Car Heating & Lighting..... 1065 107 
Bon Bem CCM cc cscvcccesscccoces 9: ’ 
Singer Manufacturing 
Standard Coupler Com. ‘ 
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U. DB BECO .ccccccccsessecccscces 

Virginian Railway ...ccccccccccces 

Wells Fargo Express saan 
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Safe Deposit 





Safe Deposit Companies Are 
Landlords Not Bailees 


By Milton W. Harrison, 


Brooklyn Savings Bank, Brooklyn, 
ae fe 

HE relation of landlord and ten- 

ant exists whenever the person 

in possession of lands or tene- 
ments occupies them in subordination 
of the title of another, and with his as- 
sent expressed or implied. The holding 
must be with permission of the land- 
lord. and without this permission the 
relationship cannot exist. Mere posses- 
sion does not of itself establish a ten- 
aney. The chief difference between a 
tenaney and a license is that the tenant 
has possession and control, which he 


can maintain against all the world, 
while a licensee has no interest in the 


land, and the license can be revoked at 
the pleasure of the landlord. 

The landlord never has any general 
right to enter upon the premises leased 
by him, but he may enter for the pur- 
pose of demanding rent; to repair; to 
prevent waste, or to remove an_ ob- 
struction: but as a general rule he has 
no right to enter for any other pur- 
pose without the consent of the tenant 
unless such right has been reserved by 


him in the lease. Except as outlined 
above, a landlord has no more right 


than a stranger to disturb the tenant in 
his quiet and peaceable possession of 
the premises during the term of the 
lease. 

The principal right which the tenant 
has, not only against the landlord but 
against all the world, is the right of 
He has the absolute right 
to the peaceable and quiet possession of 
the premises. The landlord is. how- 
ever, under obligation to protect his 
tenant and assure him quiet and peace- 
ful enjoyment of the premises so let. 

A recent case in the New York courts 
has thrown the decisions on the sub- 


possession. 
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ject of bailments as applied to the safe 
deposit company into a state of confu- 
sion, which may ultimately bring about 
a more just and equitable relationship 
between such depositary and depositor. 

The decisions up to People vs. Mer- 
eantile Safe Deposit Company (143 
New York Supplement at page 849), 
recently unanimously decided by the 
Appellate Division of the New York 
Supreme Court, have held that the safe 
deposit company was a bailee for hire 
for all property deposited in their de- 
posit boxes or safes. Where the de- 
positary received “upon deposit as 
bailee for safe keeping and _ storage, 
jewelry, plate, ete.” for which a re- 
ceipt is given, it is not contended that 
there exists any other relationship than 
that of bailor and bailee; but the ques- 
tion considered is whether “to let out 
vaults, safes and other receptacles” con- 
relation of landlord and 


10h 
BAILMENT DEFINED 
A BAILMENT is defined by Beal as 


a delivery of goods on a condi- 
tion, express or implied, that they shall 
be restored by the bailee to the bailor, 
or according to his direction, as soon as 
the purpose for which they were bailed 
shall be answered.”” And _ further 
“Schouler on Bailees” states: “To con- 
stitute a person a bailee of property he 
must have a full and complete posses- 
sion of it, as to exclude for the time 
of the bailment the possession of the 
owner.” All of the authorities agree 
that possession must be in the bailee in 
order to constitute a bailment, which, 
as will be shown, is conspicuously ab- 
sent in the leasing of a certain space to 
a renter of a safe by a safe deposit 
company. ; 

A person goes into the office of a safe 
deposit company intent upon renting 4 
safe for the keeping of his valuables. 
A few questions are asked, a short 


stitutes a 
tenani. 
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lease filled out and signed, and there is 
rented to him the desired box or safe. 
The transaction is then closed and the 
party is a bona fide customer of the 
safe deposit company. He is given two 
keys, which are the only keys of identi- 
cal construction in existence, and he 
then proceeds to the opening of the box 
or safe in question. 

In the possession of the depositary 
there is what is known as a master key, 
which must first be inserted before 
either of the two keys given the depos- 
itor will open the safe. Each lock con- 
tains six tumblers, one of which is 
lifted by the master key, leaving five 
tumblers to be lifted by the renter’s 
key, which opens the safe. It is just 
as impossible to open the safe with the 
master key unsupplemented by the key 
of the renter, as it is with the renter’s 
key without first inserting the master 
key. Access to the safe is only in the 
renter, the depositary having absolute- 
ly no way of getting into the safe ex- 
cept by forcing it. 


ERROR OF THE COURTS 


HAT the courts have been in error 

in the application of the law of 
bailments te safe deposit companies in 
this respect is shown in the case of 
Lockwood vs. The Manhattan Ware- 
house Company (50 New York Supple- 
ment at page 976), where the defend- 
ant’s attorney tried to prove that the 
relationship was not one of bailor and 
bailee on account of the possession not 
being in the bailee. Van Brunt, J., in 
rendering the opinion of the court, 
stated: 

“It is urged upon the part of the de- 
fendant that it was not the bailee be- 
cause it was not in possession of the 
plaintif’s property. If it was not, it is 


difficult to know who was. Certainly 
the plaintiff was not, because she could 
not obtain aecess to the property with- 
out the consent and active participation 


ot the defendant. She could not go 


into her safe unless the defendant used 
its key first, and then allowed her to 
open the box with her own key, thus, 


aksolutely controlling the access of the 
plaintiff to that which she had depos- 
ited within the safe. The vault was 
the defendant’s and was in its custody, 
and its contents were under the same 
conditions.” 

From this it is quite evident that the 
honorable judge had not recognized 
the reason for the master key and rent- 
er’s key. A safe deposit company holds 
itself out in the capacity of one afford- 
ing a safe means for keeping valuable 
property and an undisturbed posses- 
sion for its customers. Jt can readily 
be seen that the protection of the prop- 
erty is greatly increased by making it 
necessary, before a customer can get 
into his safe deposit box, that a key 
controlled by the depositary be first in- 
stalled. In fact, the safe deposit com- 
pany owns the safe, but has not the 
pessession of the articles in it. The 
company leases the safe to the depos- 
itor, and he can do just as he pleases 
with the interior of it. The only right 
the depositary has over the control of 
the safe, is to have it opened and the 
centents taken out after a period of 
two vears and thirty days, in the event 
of the depositor not paying his rent, 
which plainly resolves itself into a right 
of reéntry on the part of the deposi- 
tary. “Possession means exercise of 
power over a corporate thing, at pleas- 
ure, to the exclusion of all others.” In 
the light of this argument, to assume 
possession in the depositary, is entirely 
false and unreasonable. 


@ 


THE INCONSISTENCY OF THE 
RELATION 


O say that such depositary is held 

to a duty of ordinary care, and is 
liable for ordinary negligence for prop- 
erty the depositor misses from the safe 
and which the depositary never sees, is 
inconsistent. If this were the case 
it would be liable in the case of 
a certain absent-minded depositor 
who claimed that he had ten $1,000 
railroad bonds in his safe at a certain 
time, and subsequently, having occasion 
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to look into his box found only nine. 
A few months thereafter he is informed 
by the transfer office of the railroad 
company that the missing coupon bond 
has been paid, and traces it to his book- 
keeper, who had had money to invest 
and bought this bond from the depos- 
itor. Or in the case of the elderly 
lady. who reported to the safe deposit 
company the loss of an $800 diamond 
brooch out of her safe and immediately 
accused the depositary. She was final- 
ly induced, after great effort, to again 
look into her safe and there at the bot- 
tom of it, wrapped neatly in a piece of 
ancient newspaper, was found the val- 
uable. 

In Roberts vs. Stuyvesant Safe De- 
posit Company (123 N. Y. 60), the 
plaintiff placed in the safe rented to 
her by the Stuyvesant Safe Deposit 
Company a certain sum of money, some 
United States bonds and other securi- 
ties. It appeared that a number of 
United States bonds had been stolen 
from a bank in Baltimore. The plain- 
tiff’s bonds in her safe were under sus- 
picion. The Recorder of the city of 
New York consequently issued a search 
warrant, which was put into the hands 
of a police captain, who called at the 
safe deposit company and demanded 
entry into the safe. The safe deposit 
company refused, but made no resist- 
ance and pointed out the safe to the 
officer, who broke it open and removed 
all the property, worth approximately 
$43,000, and delivered it to the dis- 
trict attorney. 

Plaintiff brought an action against 
the safe deposit company on the ground 
that it did not use the care which an 
ordinarily prudent and cautious man 
would under similar circumstances. And 
further, that this liability is based 
upon the fact that the safe deposit com- 
pany is a bailee for hire. The court 
held that a duty was incumbent upon 
the defendant to inquire into the search 
warrant and ascertain the contents. In- 
asmuch as the warrant merely demand- 
ed the United States bonds, the depos- 
itary was liable to the plaintiff for the 
loss occasioned by what was taken out 
of the safe, other than the bonds, en- 
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tirely basing its conclusions on the fact 
that the defendant was a bailee. The 
relation indeed suggests great hard- 
ship on the Stuyvesant Safe Deposit 
Company. Here it is charged, entirely, 
with a liability which it was impossible 
for it to measure. Mrs. Roberts could 
liave had a brick or a million dollars in 
securities in the safe, and her right of 
recovery against the depositary would 
have been the same. Obviously the 
courts have taken but one point of 
view in the question at issue. 

If the property placed in the safes 
could first go through the hands of the 
depositary, it would seem another mat- 
ter; the possession would most certain- 
ly be in the depositary, as in the case 
of the ordinary warehouseman where 
valuables are deposited and a receipt 
given therefor. 


(Concluded in the June Number.) 
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The Value of Gold 


Worcester, Mass., March 14, 1914. 


Editor Bankers Magazine: 
Sir—Your answer to the following 
questions will be appreciated: 


(1) Dees gold have a fixed value 
that does not fluctuate according to pro- 
duction ? 

(2) Is it the same now as it was 
ten or thirty years ago? 

(3) If not, what is the difference 
in value and the present price? 

These inquiries were referred to 
Hon. George E. Roberts, Director of 
the United States Mint, who makes the 
following reply: 

“Gold has a fixed value in our money 
because the latter is based on gold. The 
term ‘dollar’ is distinctly applied by 
law to 25.8 grains of gold nine-tenths 
fine, or 23.22 grains of pure gold. It 
is evident, therefore, that so long as 
the law remains unchanged the ‘price’ 
of gold in our money is fixed. It has 
not been changed since the coinage act 
of January 18, 1837.” 





Banking Publicity 





Conducted by 


T. D. MacGREGOR 





How Banks Are Advertising 


Note and Comment on Current 


In regard to it and some good safe 
deposit advertising, A. M. Horne, Ad- 


vertising Manager, writes: 
Financial Publicity 
T’S a little late to mention 1914 
calendars, but the American Trust 
Company of Boston has an artistic 
one. the different pages of which are 
illustrated with views of typical fire- 
places of old houses of New England. 


“This calendar is a second of a 
series following a set of twelve fine old 
colonial doorways which was issued in 
1913. The photographs were collected 
by the writer and the design of the 
frame was taken from a fine old mir- 
ror. The subjects are particularly in- 











How We 
Invest Trust Funds 


In selected farm mostgages. in loans upon 
improved city real estate and high grade 
bonds) These earn as high a rate of 
income as can be had with proper security. 
The income varies, of course, with rates 
of interest prevailing at the time funds 
are invested 


EROVIDE Prudently 
* for Your Posterity! 


The Wills of the wise provide for the appointment of # 
strong trust comparty as executor or trustee of their estates 
Whatever conditions may arise in the 
financial market, beneficiaries can depend 
upon the best net income which wide 
investing experience and vigilant care can 
procure his is an advantage which 
few rmdividual trustees are in a position 
to afiord 


THE NORTHERN | 
TRUST COMPANY 


Northwest Corner Le Salle and Monroe Streets 
Capital $1,500,000 Surplus $1,500,000 


You cannot afford to leave’ the management of vour 
estate after your death to an individual. Incompetency, 
carclessness— perhaps dishonesty —on the part of an ad- 
ministrator, can play havoc with a lifetime's accumulations. 


The SECURITY is prepared at all times — and all the 
time —to give carcful, conscientious. experienced attention 
to the administration of your estate in such capacities as Ex- 
ecutor, Trustee, Guardian, cte 

A Trust Officer and a Trust Attorney, together with a 
capable, experienced staff of assistants. devote their entire 
time to this department. 





In case you do not wish your own attorney to draw up 
your Will, this bank, when named as Executor or Trustee. 
will prepare the same for you without charge 

Our officers are always glad to answer questions and 
make suggestions relative to the disposition of your estate 


GURITY tRvst 
= SAVINGS BAN K. 
Oldest and Largest Savings Bant 
tn the Southwest 
SECURITY BUILDING EQUITABLE BRANCH 
Fifth and Spring First and Spring 




















As Registrar of 
stock issues, the 
Union Trust & 
Savings Bank safe- 
guards company 
and st areholders 


The Fangs of the Wolf 


your own hand you lay the 

imminent risk of poverty 

upon the shoulders of your 

family, When you fail ‘to 

leave a clear will. Will you talk with 

our Trust Officer? He will tell you 

how you protect your loved ones when 

you appoint this strong, responsible 
Company your executor. 


THE UNION TRUST COMPANY 
OF PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRST Mortgage 
Coupon Certificate 


cinerent 
' REAL ESTATE 
Carat ane Swerwes > 
THIRTY TWO MILLIONS i Favss COMPANY 


tang) 6r 





EXCELLENT TRUST COMPANY ADVERTISING 
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teresting to Bostonians, and our calen- 
dars have created a great deal of in- 
terest. 

“I enclose herewith a safe deposit 
circular from which we have had very 
good results. As you may know, some 
time in the seventies Boston had a most 
disastrous fire which no one has forgot- 
ten. A short distance from our offices 
is the market and wharf district where 
the buildings are old and the fire risk 
great.” 


© 


The “Handbook on Economy” is the 
latest offspring of the prolific adver- 
tising department of the Wachovia 
Benk and® Trust Company, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. It contains a forty-six- 
question catechism on financial matters 
and many quotations and other matters 
on thrift. 

® 


“Before Making a Journey” is a 
side-indexed booklet issued by the 
Fifth Avenue Bank of New York con- 
taining a mine of valuable information 
for prospective travelers abroad. 


© 


The Home Savings Bank of Wash- 
ington, D. C., advertises that gas and 
electric light bills can be paid at its 


GOOD ADVERTISING EMBLEM 
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main office and two branches. The 
Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Savings Bank 
asks people to pay their taxes at the 


bank. 


A new wrinkle in newspaper copy 
is seen in this advertisement of the 


Federal National Bank of Washington, 


Preparing for 
Business Responsibilities 

During the next few years hundreds of Wash- 
ington young men will have opportunities to buy 


into growing concerns or to establish new business 
ventures 


In order to be prepared for opportunity they 
should take pains to cultivate, meanwhile, close re 
lations with the right bank 


The Federal National Rank takes special pleas- 
ure in assisting young men in a business way, and 
invites them to maintain accounts here with future 
plans in view 


Our depositors geceive on the first day of each 
month a complete “statement” of their account for 
the preceding month, with the return of all canceled 
checks. 

As this statement is mailed, you are saved-the 
inconvenience of presenting and calling for your 
passbook. 


FEDERAL “iS 
Southeast Corner 14th and G 
at 8:30 AM 


A SIGNED ADVERTISEMENT 


D. C. The only criticism of it is that 
it does not appear from the ad. who 
John Poole is, though probably every- 
body in Washington knows he is presi- 
dent cf the bank. 


© 


The First National Bank of Toccoa, 
Ga., carries out the “Safety First” 
idea well in a booklet bearing that 
title. 

® 


Elroy H. Westbrook, cashier of the 
Laurel State Bank, Laurel, Mont., 
writes us: “We hand you herewith a 
folder that we have just sent out to the 


railroad men and think that perhaps it 








Morthern Pacific Railway Company. 


Orrice of tne Mechanica! Sap 


St. Deul, Mim Deceszber 27, 1913. 
© REP Te REFER TO 


ene no,_ 3699 _ 
Personal Records, 


Mr. Robert A. Carr 


Mr. Hugh Shields, 
Assistant Cashier, 
Laurel State Bank, 
Levrel, Montana. 


Dear Sir: 
Replying to your letter of December 24, I beg to advise 
that the oldest engineer in the employ of the Northern Pacific 


ie Robert H. Carr Mr. Carr was employed as a fireman Octo- 


ber 1, 1871, and was promoted to the position of engineer, 


June 1,1875, and has been in continuous service since, and 


is now in passenger service and resides at Brainerd, Minnesote, 


and it gives we consiferable pleasure to incidentally sention 


thet Mr. Carr's record ie absolutely clear. 


Yours truly, 
7 


eA 


Mechanical Superintendent. 4 

















FROM A FOLDER APPEALING TO RAILROAD MEN 
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might be of interest to your depart- 
ment, ‘How Banks are Advertising.’ ” 
We reproduce the engine and double 
emblem cut and also the mechanical 
superintendent’s letter. The folder 
contained this invitation to railroad 
men: 

From the day of its opening, October 3, 
1906, down to the present time, the busi- 
ness of the Laurel State Bank has gone 
forward without interruption. But never be- 
fore has it been so well prepared to meet 
and satisfy the needs of its customers as 
now. It extends to all railroad men a 
very cordial invitation to become one of 
its patrons. 


© 


The State Savings Bank and Trust 
Company of Moline, IIl., gives people 
this good advice: 

Always ask your banker’s advice before 
investing your savings in any enterprise. 
The lifetime savings of many people are 
lost in unwise ventures when the banker’s 
advice would have shown the investor the 
folly of speculation. Money in this bank 
is safe. The interest it earns is sure. 


© 


In its house organ, “Americans,” the 
American Trust & Savings Bank of 
Birmingham, Ala., ran a novel and ef- 
fective feature. It was a fac-simile re- 
production of the signatures of the 
fifty-three officers and employees of the 
institution—from the chairman of the 
board down to the telephone operator. 
The introductory paragraph was: 


YOU ARE INVITED BY A COM- 
MITTEE OF FIFTY-THREE. 


These fifty-three “Americans” in- 
vite you to more prosperity through the 
services they can render as officers and 
employees of the American Trust and 
Savings Bank. 


© 


fhe People’s Savings Bank of 
Seattle, Wash., got a free write-up in 
the “Post-Intelligencer” of that city, a 
pertion of which follows: 


he People’s Savings Bank is distributin 
t» its depositors and all others who as 
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for it the “Every-Day Almanac” and 
“Home Helps.” 

This is supplemental to their publicity 
plans for 1914, the first of a series of an- 
nouncements to run every day in the year 
on the financial page of the Post-Intelli- 


gencer appearing in this issue. 


& 


Comment on Reproductions 


IRST NATIONAL BANK, Duluth 
Strong, short, telling heading and 
snappy, well displayed copy. 

Home Savines Bank, Toledo— 
Heading and border design well linked 
up. Copy used by bank not entering 
Federal Reserve Association. 

Fist NatrionaL Bank, Miami, Fla. 
—Good use of apt quotation and bank 
building as trade-mark. 


Mercnants NaAtTionaAL Bank, St. 
Paul-—A good point well brought out. 


Tue City Bank, Syracuse—‘‘Open 
all day Saturday,” a very unusual 
banking service. 

Propie’s Savincs Bank & Trust 
Company, Moline, Ill—Very distine- 
tive design and compelling copy. 


a 


Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to ex- 
change booklets, folders and other adver- 
tising matter issued by them from time to 
time. Others can get on this list free of 
charge by writing to the editor of this de- 
partment. Watch each month for new 
names and other changes. 


F. R. Adams, Will Co. National Bank, Joliet, 
Ill. 

American National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

Carl W. Art, manager publicity department, 
Union Trust & Savings Bank, Spokane, Wash. 

A. F. Bader, publicity manager, City National 
Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

Cc. W. Bailey, cashier, 
Clarksville, Tenn. 

The Bankers Magazine, New York. 

H. C. Berger, Marathon County Bank, Wau- 
sau, Wis. 

. J. Bevan, cashier, Exchange Bank, Genoa, 
Ill. 

E. L. Bickford, cashier, First National Bank, 
Napa, Cal. 

W. O. Boozer, treasurer, American Trust Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Jesse E. Brannen, 
Bank, Westwood, N. J. 

E. M. Baugher, president, The Home Buliding 
Association Co., Newark, Onio. 


First National Bank, 


gone, First National 
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WEALTH 


is obtained by labor, it is preserved 
by saving; it is increased by diligence 
and perseverance 
A 3% savings account in the Firat 
National Bank will help you save and 
nerease your savings 


The new Currency measuré is a 
good one. but its successful working 
out will depend upon the character 
and ability of the mem operating the 
banks that make up the syst#m. 

All banks will be helped by the new 
measure in so much as it increases 
confidence and helps all business. 


‘The men who contro! the banks of « sation have 
more power for good or evil than all the rulers 
thereof All reforms to be lasting and worth while 


The First National Bank 
of Duluth 


must be worked out through economic channels, and 


tution and « guarantee of perfect 
; = the most powerful and far-reaching channel for this 


vork in each community us the local bask 


Tar Home Savinos BANE | tege W Babn 











Few 
Large 
— 


ere made in the 





| 
[ had Afternoons 


and Evenings 


Whether your Bank 
account ‘s large or 
small, you'll find the 
City Bank can and will 
render you exceptional 
service; many times it 
1$ Most convement and 
even essential to have 
the arsistance of a 
Bank, for making de- 
posits, cathing checks, 
or drafts, or any num- 
ber of other conven- 
tences rendered by the 
City Bank. 


all saving is done 
in SMALL sums 


aoe an account 


SUPPLEMENT YOUR 
OWN EFFORTS 


With the knowledge and experience 
of a strong old financial institution like 
the Peoples Savings Bank & Trust Co. 

It will shorten the time it takes you to 
“arrive” at the business goal you have set 
before you. 

This has been the experience on many 
yee successful men in Moline. Why not 

follow their example? 


vba = easca 0 - PEOPLES - 
| 6th ‘& oo 3. iia Sts | | E, a es SAVINGS RB K&T Co. 


Saint Paut | Estasusneo 57 vean 
I THE BANK OF PERSONAL SERVE | 
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EACH UNUSUAL IN ITS WAY 


Cc. W. Beerbower, National Exchange Bank, The Franklin Society, 38 Park Row, N. Y 
Roanoke, Va E. W. Finch, assistant cashier, Birmingham 
H. C. Bollman, assistant cashier, First Na- Trust & Savings Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
tional Bank, Collinsville, Okla First National Bank, Lead, S . 

by Brooks, cashier, The Guaranty Horatio Ford, secretary, Garfield 
Savings Bank, Jacksonville, Fla Bank Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

J \. Buchanan, Guaranty Trust Co., Lan- Jas. P. Gardner, Montclair, N. J 
caster, Pa Germantown Ave. Bank, precios gee Pa. 

*. B. Bunch, ey Glenn, advertising manager, Wachovia 
Statesville, N & Trust Co., Winston-Salem, 'N. C 
Bush, Jr., Lane & Bush, Salem, B. P. Gooden, advertising manager, New 


Trust & Savings 


Merchants & Farmers 
Bank, 
A bankers, 


Oregon York 
Citizens National Bank, Ocontyv. Wis. 
Commercial Bank, Midway, Kentucky 
B. S. Cooban, Chicago City Bank and Trust 

Co., Chicago, Ill 
Commercial Trust & Savings Bank, Prescott, 

Ariz 
H. Reed Copp. assistant advertising manager, 

Old Colony Trust Co., Boston, Mass 
Arthur S. Cory, Chehalis National Bank, 

Chehalis, Wash 
Eugene FE. Culbreth, 

Bank, Raleigh, N. Cc 
H. A. Dalby, Naugatuck Savings Bank, Nau- 

gatuck, Conn 
Dexter Horton National Bank, Seattle 
J. T. Donnellan, publicity manager, 

Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal 
T. R. Durham, assistant cashier, Chattanooga 

Savings Bank. Chattanooga, Tenn 
W. R. Dysart. assistant cashier, First National 

Bank, Ripon, Wis 
J. ¢. Eherspracher. assistant 

Bank, Shelbyville, Ill 

d Ekirch, secretary, North Side Savings 

Bank. New York. City 
F. W.. Eliswoct*, vublicity manager, Guaranty 

Trust (v., New Fork 


Commercial National 


Wash. 
Security 


eashier, First 


National 
A 


Netherland Bank New 

Cc. F. Hamsher, First 
Gatos, Cal. 

Victor F. Hann, manager publicity depart- 
ment, The Fifth Avenue Bank, New York City 

J. W. Hansen, cashier, Citizens State Bank, 
Sheboygan, Wis 

E. A. Hatton, 
Del Rio, Texas. 

F. W. Hausmann, assistant 
West State Bank, Chicago, Il! 

John R. Hill, Barnett National Bank 
sonville, Fla. 

N. M. Hokanson, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Frank K. Houston, assistant 
National Bank, St. Louis, Mo 

L. M. Howard, vice-president. 
Bank & Trust Co., Shreveport, La 

Le Baron M. Huntington. manager publicity 
department, Registrar & Transfer Co, New 
York City 

W. L. Jenkins, Farmers & Mechanics Trust 
Co., West Chester, Pa 

N. W. Johnston, president. 
Savings Bank, Champaign, III. 

P. Jones, assistant cashier, First National 

Bank of Commerce, Hattiesburg, Miss 


National Bank, Los 


cashier, First National Bank 
cashier, North 
Jack- 
State Bank of Chicago, 
cashier, Third 


Continental 


Illinois Trust & 
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W. R. Kay, Jr., advertising manager, Sac- 
was nento Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 
. Keller, Jr., assistant cashier, 

eune National Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Geo. D. Kelley, Jr., treasurer, Newark Trust 
& Safe Deposit Company, Newark, Del. 

Kennett Trust Co., Kennett Square, Pa. 

Grover Keyton, New Farley National Bank, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Edward W. Klein, 
Cleveland Trust Co., 

M. R. Knauft, assistant cashier, 
National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 

George L. Kreeck, treasurer, 
Savings Bank & Trust Co., 

Henry M. Lester, National 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

L. W. Lovell, assistant cashier, 
State Bank, Monticello, Iowa. 

H. Warner Martin, assistant cashier, 
National Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 

Charles S. Marvel, The First-Second National 
Bank, Akron, Ohio. 

H. B. Matthews, S. W. 
Bidg., Chicago, Il. 

Tom C. McCorvey, ZJr., 
Bank & Trust Company, 

J. ¢C. MeDonald, 


Strouds- 


advertising 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


manager, 
Merchants 


Farmers State 
Lawrence, Kans. 
City Bank, New 


The Lovell 


Lowry 


Straus & Co., Straus 
assistant cashier, City 
Mobile, Ala. 
advertising manager, The 
City National Bank, Sulphur Springs, Texas. 

Frank Merrill, advertising manager, The 
Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Will E. Morris, assistant cashier, Farmers & 
Merchants Bank, Stockton, Cal. 

FE. R. Mulecock, Commercial 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Nebraska State Bank, Ord., Neb. 

Old State National Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

J. A. Overton, cashier, The National Bank 
of Smithtown Branch, Smithtown Branch, N. Y. 

R. B. Parrish, cashier, National Bank of 
Commerce, Williamson, W. V 

A. E. Potter, president, 
Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 

W. W. Potts, treasurer, The Federal Title & 
Trust Co., Beaver Falls, Pa 


National Bank, 


a. 
Broadway National 
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Felix 


First 
National 


Kobinson, advertising manager, 
Bank, Montgomery, Ala. 
Rowley, manager, Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Winnipeg, Can. 

Wm. J. Ruff, cashier, Luzerne County 
tional Bank, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
George J. Schaller, cashier, 
Storm Lake, Iowa. 

Almot Schlenker, assistant First 
National Bank, Brenham, Tex. 

Paul T. Schulze, assistant cashier, State Bank 
of La Crosse, La Crosse, Wis. 

P. Simpson, Jr., assistant cashier, First 

National Bank, Toccoa, Ga. 

T. K. Smith, Jr., manager, Gimbel Brothers, 
Bankers, New York City. 

J. G. Spangler cashier, The Mesa City Bank, 
Mesa, Ariz. 

W. R. Stackhouse, City National Bank, Bidg., 
Utica, N. Y. 

. H. Stoner, cashier, 
Bank, Waynesboro, Pa. 
Cc. E. Taylor, Jr., president, Wilmingtun Sav- 
ings & Trust Co., Wilmington, > 

A. C. Tonsmeire, cashier, City Bank & Trust 
Co., Mobile, Ala. 
oe Trust Co. of the D. C., 


.« 

John W. 
son, S. D. 

Wessels Van Blarcom, assistant 
Second National Bank, Patterson. N. 

C. C. Willson, care of Continental & Commer- 
cial Trust & Savings Bank. Chicago, III 

Frank A. Zimmerman, Chambersburg 
Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 

Paul E. Zimmerman, cashier, Oak Park Trust 
and Savings Bank, Oak Park, III. 

E. L. Zoernig, Sedalia Trust Co, 


NEW NAMES THIS MONTH 


David Craig 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Na- 
Citizens Bank, 


cashier, 


The Peoples National 


Washington, 


Wadden, Lake County Bank, Madi- 


cashier, 


Trust 


Sedalia, Mo 


Tradesmens National Bank, 


au 


Our Statesmen Looking Backward 


SPEAKING at a Lincoln Day dinner 
in New York, George W. Perkins 
declared that our statesmen are facing 
the wrong way. He also regarded the 
outcry against the trusts as arising 
from adherence to outworn precedents. 
“Not one single commission has been 
appointed and not one dollar has been 
appropriated to study the economic side 
of the industrial development of the 
age: not a dollar to find out whether 
any of these large interstate concerns 
have found a way to improve the rela- 
tions existing between capital and labor, 
to impreve the conditicns under which 
men and women work, to increase 
wages, to economize in output, to save 
the waste; not a dollar has been ap- 
priated to find out what other coun- 
are doing along similar lines. Not 

ce is heard in any legislature or in 
national Congress to the effect that 


possibly there may be some good to 
our people in our large industrial units. 
The political cry is constant that the 
‘trust,’ so-called, must go; that dissolu- 
tion must be persisted in, right or 
wrong, because there is no precedent 
for anything else and because old laws, 
written before the deluge of steam and 
electricity, proclaim against it. 

“For twenty years our statesmen 
have been bending every energy to find- 
ing out what the Sherman law means, 
and endeavoring to enforce it regard- 
less of the law of evolution; while the 
statesmen of other countries during the 
same period have heen bending every 
energy to finding out what the law of 
evolution means and endeavoring to con- 
form to it. Our statesmen have their 
faces turned towards the past; the 
statesmen of other nations have their 
faces turned toward the future.” 





Book Reviews 





Banks AND Peopis. By Thomas Far- 
row. London: Chapman & Hall. 


UST now, when there is so much dis- 
cussion in this country about land 

banks, people’s credit banks, ete., Mr. 
Farrow’s book will be found of excep- 
tional interest, for it clearly de- 
scribes the various forms of people’s 
banks successfully operated in Ger- 
many, Italy and other European Con- 
tinental States. Mr. Farrow is himself 
at the head of Farrow’s Bank, Limited, 
London, which has demonstrated in 
practice the correctness of the princi- 
ples of popular banks. 

But to our thinking the most inter- 
esting part of the volume is that relat- 
ing to the Scotch bank notes, which were 
mistakenly destroyed by Sir Robert 
Peel in 1844. Mr. Farrow realizes 
what tremendous service these circulat- 
ing credit instruments rendered to the 
people of Scotland and what a blunder 
was made in suppressing them. He 
rightly discerns that the decline in the 
cash credit system in Scotland was due 
to the suppression of these cheap and 
good circulating credits. 

We have yet to learn the lesson in 
this country that paper coin certificates 
or Government obligations emploved as 
a circulating medium are costiy and 
mischievous, and that their use tends, 
as Mr. Farrow points out, to hamper 
the humblest classes from reaping the 
benefits which a free circulating credit 
would confer. 


A Tiicory or Interest. By Clarence 
Gilbert Hoag, A. M. New York: 
The Maemillan Company. (Price, 
$1.50.) 

HE declared purpose of this book 
“is not to give a history of the 
problem of interest, but to try to solve 
it correctly.” It is believed by the 
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author that much of the conflict be- 
tween capital and labor would be re- 
moved by a better understanding of the 
subject of interest. In the preface he 
says: 

“Though inclined by my natural sym- 
pathies, on undertaking the study of in- 
terest, to take sides with the poor rather 
than with the rich if I could do so 
with intellectual sincerity, I was con- 
cerned, above all things, to discover the 
truth. And my conclusion is that, pro- 
vided only a person’s capital is equita- 
bly his own, his title to the interest ac- 
eruing from it is as good as his title to 
the earnings of his hands.” 


: 
Wy 


Heaton’s ANNUAL, THE CoMMER- 
ciAL Hanprook or Canapa. Toron- 
to: Heaton’s Agency. (Price, $1.00, 
postage, 12 cents.) 


HE 1914 edition of Heaton’s An- 
nual has come to hand. With this 
issue. the Annual arrives at the end of 
its first decade. The first edition was 
compiled in 1904 for the Department 
of Commerce of the Dominion ‘Govern- 
ment, to meet the requirements of Brit- 
ish tirms doing business with Canada. 
Year by year the book has been grad- 
ually developed with special regard to 
its original purpose, and to meet the re- 
quirements of those who want a book 
of easy reference to answer questions 
regarding the Dominion. 

No pains have been spared to main- 
tain the reputation of the book as the 
standard authority on the customs 
tariff and regulations. The Shippers’ 
Guide, giving population, banking ac- 
commodation, and railway connections 
in every banking town in the Dominion, 
is a new feature. 

The second half of the book contains 
a concise description of all the towns 
in Canada of any commercial impor- 
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tance, including the leading hotels in 
order of merit, the existing industries, 
and special opportunities for new in- 
dustries. To this is added a section 
covering such subjects as agriculture, 
fur-farming, commerce, education, 
finance, fisheries, forests, immigration, 
mining, population, professions, rail- 
ways, game laws, water powers, etc. 


We 


Tue OrerRATION OF THE NEw BAnk 
Act. By Thomas Conway, Jr., As- 
sistant Professor of Finance. and 
Ernest M. Patterson. Ph. D., In- 
structor in Finance, Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. (430 pp., 
12 mo. cloth, postpaid, $2.14.) 


T is really amazing what a mass of 

information has been put together 
so carefully and well by the authors in 
the comparatively brief period between 
the passage of the Federal Reserve Act 
and the publication of this book. And 
it is information that will be found of 
great interest to all the banks of the 
country and especially to those becom- 
ing members of the Federal Reserve 
System. The various practical prob- 
lems to which the new law gives rise 
are carefully and comprehensively con- 
sidered and an especially valuable fea- 
ture of the book is the attention given 
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to the changed reserve situation. Com- 
putations are given indicating very 
clearly what the position of the banks 
will be after the law goes into opera- 
tion. 

The Federal Reserve Act is the most 
important and comprehensive piece of 
banking legislation ever enacted in this 
country, vitally affecting the operations 
of the banks. Bankers who desire to 
study the act will find in this volume a 
most helpful aid to a better under- 
standing of the measure. It is the 
most thorough exposition of the new 
law yet published and is most timely 


and valuable. 
tea) 


Moprern Business Routine. (Volume 
I., Home Trade.) By R. S. Osborne, 
F.S.S. London: Effingham Wilson. 


N exceedingly practical volume 

dealing with such matters as letter 
writing, filing systems, checks, notes, 
bills of exchange, purchase and sale of 
goods, the London Stock Exchange, ete. 
The numerous commercial terms are ex- 
plained and the documents used in com- 
merce are shown in facsimile. While 
the book is based upon English prac- 
tice, many of the principles involved 
are of general application. A second 
volume is in preparation dealing with 
foreign trade. This series ought to 
prove of real service to banks and com- 
mercial houses. 


Elements of Success 


HERE died in California recently 
Samuel W. Allerton, a successful 
business man, one of the organizers of 
the First National Bank of Chicago. 
Here is the way he got started in 


business: 
[ got my start,” he once said, “by 


following the advice of an elder broth- 
er. who was a cripple. He said to me: 


“When you go out into the world 
you will find many sharp, tricky, 
crooked men, but you will find that they 
always die poor. 

““ITf you can form a character and 
establish your credit, there will be no 
question about your ultimate success. 
Most failures in life are due to a defi- 
ciency of character and a consequent 
lack of credit.’ ” 
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Completing Half-a-Century as a Banker 








Henry Reis 


PRESIDENT CLD STATE NATIONAL BANK, EVANSVILLE, IND. 


O have spent a half-century in 
banking, and more than forty 
years of that time as a bank of- 
ficer is the honorable distinction belong- 
ing to Henry Reis, president of the Old 


State National Bank, Evansville, In- 
diana. And in that time, starting only 


with the advantages of good health and 

a common school edueation, he has ad- 

vanced to a position of leadership and 
BOS 


success. ‘Two years after his birth in 
Germany his parents settled in Indiana, 
the father dying when the boy was 
nine years old, and with but six years 
of common schooling he started out to 
make his own way in the world. He 
began in a drug store, employing his 
evenings in adding to his education by 
a course at a commercial college. It 
was in 1865 that he started in banking 
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—-so that strictly speaking he attains 
his half-century as a banker in 1915— 
his first experience being in a minor ca- 
pacity with the W. J. Lowery & Com- 
pany Bank. But he was attentive to 
duty, and when in 1872 he entered the 
Evansville National Bank he was al- 
ready prepared by experience for the 
position of assistant cashier to which he 
was elected the following year. 

Possessed of natural aptitude for 
banking. intense application to the busi- 
ness in hand, and unfailing courtesy, 
he continued to advance, rising to the 
post of cashier in 1875 and to that of 
vice-president and cashier in 1902. Six 
years later he reached the highest honor 
the bank could confer—that of presi- 
dent—a position that he still actively 
retains. The confidence of his fellow 
bankers was expressed by election to 
the vice-presidency of the Evansville 
Clearing-House Association. Not only 
has Mr. Reis reached a high position as 
a banker, but he has fulfilled his duties 
as a citizen, giving liberally of time and 
money for the advancement of worthy 
objects. 

Mr. Reis was married in 1869 to 
Miss Caroline Blass. Mr. and Mrs. 


Reis have five living children—Mrs. 
Graham F. Denby and Mrs. Owen H. 
Jean of Evansville; Mrs. Sidney B. 
Mitchell of New Orleans; Henry Reis 
of St. Louis, and Alvin C. Reis, a lee- 
turer for the extension service of the 
Wisconsin State University. 

The bank over which Mr. Reis pre- 
sides is a direct successor of one of the 
members of the very best examples of 
good banking this country has ever af- 
forded. It was the Evansville branch 
of the State Bank of Indiana, chartered 
in 1834. and whose president, Hugh 
McCulloch, was the first Comptroller of 
the Currency and twice Secretary of 
the Treasury, as well as one of the most 
capable bankers this country has pro- 
duced. 

Students of American banking who 
wish to find a practical exemplification 
of sound management, and especially of 
a sound and safe credit bank note, can 
find it in the history of the State Bank 
of Indiana. It is to these honored tra- 
ditions that the Old State National 
Bank has succeeded. and it is the pride 
of Mr. Reis and his associates that they 
have been strictly maintained. 


ay 


Business Should Be Helped, Not Harassed 


HIS is the view expressed in the 

opening paragraph of the March 
“Financial Letter” of the National 
City Bank of Chicago: 

‘If the country is spared radical leg- 
islxtion of the kind calculated to un- 
settle business and restrict the activi- 
tics of the great industrial enterprises, 
there is reason to expect a further re- 
vival in trade; but a point has been 
rewched where it will be necessary for 
legislators to keep their hands off and 
to aid rather than hamper the upbuild- 
ing of business in the United States. 
Ihis is not a question of polities, but 
of plain common sense, as the people 
are beginning to realize. Corporations 


of heavy capitalization are to-day pub- 
lic institutions in the sense that their 
ownership is widely scattered through 
the distribution of stock among the 
largest number of individual sharehold- 
ers whose fortunes were ever similarly 
joined in such undertakings. For that 
reason it is a matter of great impor- 
tance that the unrest of a year ago 
should not be repeated and that an 
aroused” public sentiment should de- 
mand that the prominent industrial cor- 
porations of this country should not be 
harassed by restrictive legislation, but, 
on the contrary, should be helped in 
every way possible to make up for the 
serious losses sustained during 1913.” 
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Modern Financial Institutions and Their 
Equipment 
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THE NEW BUILDING OF THE NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK, ROANOKE, VA. 


National Exchange Bank, 
Roanoke, Virginia 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary, May 7, 1914 


Y the character of the buildings 
occupied from its organization to 
the present time, and the steady 

climb in deposit totals, the successful 
record made by this institution may be 
clearly traced. And if further con- 
vincing testimony is wanted it may be 
had in the increase of capital from 
$100,000 to $800,000, and the gradual 
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growth of the surplus fund to $300,000 
and the undivided profits to over $150,- 
000. These figures speak not merely 
of a multiplication of size, but of a 
commensurate addition to the strength 
of the bank—a determination to keep 
soundness in view as well as magnitude. 

The growth of the National Ex- 
change Bank of Roanoke has, of course, 
been due in large part to the prosper- 
ous conditions of its city and section— 
conditions of which the bank’s manage- 
ment have made a wise use. The bank, 
by its discrimination in aiding sound 
business enterprise, has been an impor- 
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THE FIRST BUILDING 


tant factor in the solid progress of the 
community. 

And so, after twenty-five years, the 
bank’s management may look back 


upon a period of prosperous achieve- 
ment and may look ahead with confi- 
dence to an even more fruitful era of 
development based upon the sure foun- 
dation of past success. 


THE SECOND BUILDING 





THE THIRD BUILDING 


HISTORY AND PROGRESS 
HE National Exchange Bank was 
organized April 18, 1889, and 

opened for business May 7 with $100,- 

000 capital and these officers and di- 

rectors: Officers—T. T. Fishburne, 

president; Jos. T. Engleby, vice- 
president; J. B. Fishburn, cashier. 

Directors—T. ‘TI. Fishburne, J. M. 

Harris, Jos. T. Engleby, J. B. An- 

drews, W. P. Moomaw, T. E. Murrell, 

Jno. W. Woods, R. H. Fishburne, Lee 

H. Simmons, Thos. Engleby, J. P. 

Bell. 
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THE PRESIDENTS OFFICE 


NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK, ROANOKE, VA. 
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THE DIRECTORS’ ROOM 


THE LIBRARY 
THE NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK, ROANOKE, VA. 














THE VICE-PRESIDENT’S OFFICE 


An accompanying illustration shows 
the building first occupied by the bank. 

In July, 1890, the bank moved to an- 
other building on the corner of Salem 
avenue and Jefferson street, and cc- 
cupied this for nine years. 

In July, 1899, the removal was made 
to the Terry Building. corner of Camp- 
bell avenue and Jetlerson street, which 
property the bank purchased in 1904, 
and occupied until March, 1913. 

In November, 1910, the officers and 
directors realized that it was necessary 
to seek larger and more commodious 
quarters, and contracted to purchase 
the lot on the southwest corner of Jef- 
ferson street and Campbell avenue, on 
which the bank’s present home was 
erected. 

These changes witness the growth of 
the bank in public confidence, as they 
were influenced by the necessity of 
secking larger and better quarters as a 
result of increased business. 





DESCRIPTION OF THE NEW 
BUILDING 


HE exterior is of Georgia white 
marble, on a North Carolina 
granite base, and the inside walls are 
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of brick with 
basement and floors are reinforced con- 
crete, everything being fireproof. The 
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MAIN DINING ROOM 


interior is finished in Italian Pavon- 
azzo, Englishvein, French, Pennsylvania 
Green, Tennessee and Vermont marbles, 
the different grades being distributed 
to best advantage. 

All outside windows are covered by 
bronze grill work, and outside doors 
are of heavy bronze. Entrances from 
both Campbell avenue and Jefferson 
street are protected, one with  re- 
volving doors, and the other with double 
swinging doors. 

The lighting effects are known as 
the Frink system, giving a soft light 
for employees to work by. 

The management, after a consider- 
able amount of investigation, adopted 
the unit system, combining the duties 
of paying and receiving tellers. The 
bookkeepers are located directly behind 
the tellers’ cages, where the records ot 
the sccounts in that particular cage 
are <ept. 

statement system of handling in- 
di 1 accounts was also installed, 
us for this work two Burroughs 


statement machines, every account in 
the bank being written up each day. 

The building is equipped with the 
pneumatic tube system and a private 
telephone exchange, with inter-commu- 
nicating ‘phones on the desks of all 
officers and employees. 

The directors’ room is finished in 
English silver-gray oak, the effect be- 
ing very dignified and pleasing. 

Floors, back of the screen or work- 
ing space, are of cork tile, one-half 
inch thick, laid in cement, and are 
noiseless and restful. 

Vaults are of heavy brick and con- 
crete construction reinforced with rail- 
road iron and lined with alternate lay- 
ers of chrome and Bessemer steel, with 
lock-box departments, and a separate 
vault for the bookkeepers. In the base- 
ment there are three large storage 
vaults fer old papers and records, and 
two storage vaults for the storing of 
silverware and other valuables. 

The atmesphere in all the offices and 





OFFICERS’ DINING ROOM 
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departments of the bank is regulated 
by a cooling fan in the basement. 

The bank has a well supplied library 
for the use of its officers and employees, 
its own dining-rooms for the officers 
and employees, where lunch is served 
every business day free of charge. 

On the top floor, in rear, is a light, 
roomy kitchen, fitted with every modern 
appliance, an immense gas range for 
cooking, large refrigerator built in the 
wall, supply pantry, ete. This depart- 
ment of the bank is presided over by 





THE KITCHEN 


Aunt Mary Willis, a well-known col- 
ored cateress from the Blue Ridge 
Mountains of Virginia, whose epicurean 
art in the preparation of tempting Vir- 
ginia dishes is known throughout this 
section. She prepares and serves a 
mid-day lunch to the officers and em- 
ployees every business day of the year. 
For the convenience of the employees 
there are well furnished bedrooms with 
shower bath and toilet attached. 


& 


HOW THE BANK HAS GROWN 


EFERENCE has been made above 
to the increase in the bank’s capi- 
tal from $100,000 to $300,000, the 
building up of the surplus to an amount 


equal to the capital and undivided 
profits to half as much. A further idea 
of the remarkable growth of the bank 
appears from the accompanying state- 
ment of deposits, as shown in each of 
the Comptroller’s calls at the date 
nearest the bank’s anniversary for the 
last ten years. 


Comparative Statement of Deposits, 
Government Calls Nearest the 
Bark’s Anniversary for Last 
Ten Years 


NE A Is Shade ce arreeounss $916,437.20 
May Doe atduecdeaewede® 1,196,785.68 
Apr. SINS di ng od oh whee Migoae oes 1,866,963.51 
ow Be Be eee 1,927,216.92 
eee eee 1,971,204,02 
MR os o:cad ink eveneee 2,037,258.58 
SS ee ee 2,217,541.79 
IE, i soos 5G law ones acne 2,523,708.90 
ae | A | 
Ss rere 3,149,683.37 
ge eae 3,449,225.58 


i 
THE MANAGEMENT 
OTHING speaks more conclusively 


of the management of a bank than 
the results obtained, and surely the 
record of progress presented above is 
one easily read and understood. It is a 
plain and unembellished account of suc- 
cessful banking, won by a combination 
of energy and carefulness. 

T. T. Fishburne was elected presi- 
dent of the bank at the time of its or- 
ganization, April 18. 1889, serving con- 
tinuously in that capacity until April, 
1905, when he resigned the active pres- 
idency, desiring to be relieved of the 
heavy duties in connection therewith, 
and was elected vice-president and 
chairman of the board of directors, 
which position he has filled continuous- 
ly since. 
~ J. B. Fishburn was elected cashier at 
the time the bank was organized, and 
served in that capacity until elected 
president on the resignation of that po- 
sition by T. T. Fishburne. J. B. Fish- 
burn has served as president since 
April, 1905. 

A complete list of the present officers 
and directors follows: 

Officers—T. T. Fishburne, chairman 
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BED ROOM 


THE NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK, ROANOKE, VA. 


board of directors; J.B. Fishburn, presi- 
dent; Lucian H. Cocke, vice-president ; 
Edward L. Stone, vice-president: E. B. 
Spencer, cashier ;T. L. Engleby, assistant 
cashier; A. H. Dudley, assistant 
cashier; C. W. Beerbower, auditor; 
Miss J. B. Ellwood, manager savings 
department. Directors—J. B. An- 
drews, W. K. Andrews, James C. Cas- 
sell. Lucian H. Cocke, J. B. Fishburn, 
R. H. Fishburne, T. T. Fishburne, F. E. 
Foster, T. W. Goodwin, L. E. Johnson, 
Joseph Keys, A. E. King, W. H. Lewis, 
I. J. Meals, Jno. B. Newton, S., B. 
Pace, E. B. Spencer, Edward L. Stone, 
F. B. Thomas, J. L. Vaughan, J. R. 
Weaver, E. Wile, W. C. Stephenson, 
James P. Woods. 


ay 
Tompkins County National 
Bank, Ithaca, N. Y. 
HERE are three respects at 


least in which this institution is 
leserving of interested atten- 


tion—it was one of the last banks in 
the St te of New York organized under 
4 spec's! charter prior to the enactment 


of the ceneral banking law; its present 
Presid: nt, Mr. Robert H. Treman, is 


president of the New York State Bank- 
ers Association, and lastly the bank has 
recently completely remodelled and re- 
fitted its building. 

The first meeting of the stockholders 
of the Tompkins County Bank was held 
in September, 1836, and _ directors 
elected. Shortly afterwards the direct- 
ors elected these officers: President, 
Herman Camp; cashier, Seth H. Mann. 
In 1838 a committee was appointed to 
choose a suitable location on which to 
put up a building for the bank. 

Originally the bank’s capital was 
$250.000, but a reduction to $150,000 
was made in 1887 and to $100,000 
—the present figure—in 1901. But 
while the capital stock has been re- 
duced, the surplus has been growing, 
and now stands at $150,000, with $25,- 
000 of undivided profits. 


Foy 
THE REMODELLED BUILDING 


OME two or three years ago it be- 

came evident that the increasing 
business of the bank demanded en- 
larged banking quarters. On account of 
the very handsome front of the old 
building, it was decided to retain this, 
and to obtain the additional space by 
reconstruction. By following this plan 
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practically a new building was obtained 
and yet the classic beauty of the old 
structure was preserved. 

Under the direction of the Bankers 
Building Bureau of New York, the in- 
terior was fitted up in accordance with 
the most modern standards of bank fur- 
nishing, while the electrical work, safes 
and vaults, and the equipment general- 
ly, combine convenience, safety and 
beauty of appearance. In all respects 
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At the right of the entrance is an 
enclosed room set aside for the use of 
the women customers and another con- 
sulting room for the men is next to it. 

The cashier has an attractive office 
commanding a view of the lobby and 
also of the banking room where the em- 
ployees are located. and one of the no- 
tiveable features in the arrangement of 
the desks, counters, cages, ete., is the 
effect of careful study to the detail 


Eason PRINS COURT INE i) 


’ " 


the new home of the Tompkins County 
National Bank conforms to a_ high 
standard of bank construction and 
equipment. 

The banking reom has been refitted 
with marble floors, wainscoting and 
counters. The interior woodwork is of 
mahogany with bronzed grille work, 
tellers’ windows, ete. The skylight is 
filled with opaque glass which distrib- 
utes the light evenly throughout the 
banking room, it being planned to have 
the employees work by natural light 
throughout the banking hours. The 
heating and ventilating of the banking 
room is one of its most successful fea- 
tures. 





work of the bank so as to economize 
space and time. The tellers handling 
the money each have a separate space 
enclosed by bronzed grille work. 

In the banking room the old vault 
has been utilized as a book vault for 
the bank’s books, and next to it has 
been installed the latest pattern of 
burglar-proof steel safety deposit vault 
with money and coin safes, with safe- 
deposit boxes, ete., all protected by 4 
burglar-proof door weighing about ten 
tons, which is a marvel of mechanical 
genius and skill, and the vault is con- 
sidered to be one of the best protected 
vaults in this part of New York State. 
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Rosert H. ‘Treman 


PRESIDENT TOMPKINS COUNTY NATIONAL BANK, 
ITHACA, NEW YORK; PRESIDENT NEW YORK 
STATE BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


At the end of the lobby is located 
the president’s room, commanding a 
view of the lobby. This room has ma- 
hogany wainscoting and ceiling and is 
very attractive. 

At the rear of the building are rooms 
for the use of the employees, also sev- 
eral rooms for the use of customers 
who rent the safe-deposit boxes. 

in the second floor there is fitted up 
a large light room, finished in oak, for 
the use of the directors at their meet- 
ings, and on this floor are also a large 
consulting room for customers, toilets 
and retiring room. 

In the basement the bank has fitted 
up reoms for the storage of bulky val- 
uahles, such as silver plate, etc., and 
also has shelving arranged so as to pro- 
vide space for the arranging of the 
books in historical order, as the bank 


has its books of entry and minutes of 
] 1: > e ° 

the directors, and other interesting doc- 
uments, from the beginning of the bank 


in 1836 up to the present time. 


Apert G. STONE 
CASHIER TOMPKINS COUNTY NATIONAL BANK, 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 


The bank is fitted with the latest de- 
sign of inter-communicating telephone 
system so that the employees can reach 
the officers without leaving their sta- 
tions. The electric lights are of the 
most modern design, so as to give a 
diffused light throughout the room, a 
new heating plant has been installed, 
and a very efficient ventilating system. 

The building is practically fireproof, 
as all of the old woodwork, floors, etc., 
were removed, simply leaving the ex- 
terior walls and roof and the front re- 
maining of the original building. 


THE MANAGEMENT 


pee its organization to the present, 

the Tompkins County National 
Bank has had five presidents. Robert 
H. Treman, who now holds that office 
and whe is also president of the New 
York State Bankers Association, be- 
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TOMPKINS COUNTY NATIONAL BANK, ITHACA, N. Y. 
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THE VAULT 


came president of the bank June 12, 
1900, sueceeding his uncle, Lafayette 
L. Treman. 


The cashier. Albert G. Stone, - has 
held that position since January 8, 
1907. He had four predecessors. 


As the bank was orgarized in 1836, 
it will be seen that there have been 
comparatively few official changes. 


ih 


AND HONORABLE 
RECORD 


[D the seventy-eight years since the 

bank was organized it has with- 
stood many severe panics, coming out 
tmseathed. When the Civil War came 
bank tendered to the State of 
New York a loan of $25.000 to aid in 
sustaining the State and the Govern- 
meut in that trying time. From 1836 


\ LONG 


on he 


until June, 1865, the Tompkins County 
Bank operated under the excellent 
benking laws of the State of New 
York, entering the national banking 
system on the date last named. 

This bank has always been carefully 
conducted and has continued to grow in 
public contidence. In the last ten years 
its deposits have increased in a three- 


feld ratio. 


The National Bank of Com- 
merce, Providence, R. I. 


OLID evidence of the progress of 
S the National Bank of Commerce 
of Providence. Rhode Island, is 
afforded by the handsome banking 


quarters of which the institution took 
possession early in the present year. 











a 


HOME OF THE NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, FROVIDENCE 
The 16-story Turks Head Building, recently erected at the junction of 


Westminster and Weybosset streets, is the finest business 


structure in Providence and furnishes ideal banking rooms. 


612 
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The new quarters are in the Turks 
Head Building, one of the latest and 
most modern business structures of 
Providence. and having an admirable 
location. 

While The National Bank of Com- 
merce dates its origin back to the sum- 
mer of 1851, it is not content to rest 


Main Banxinc Room, Nationan 








ness policy are more concerned about 
protecting the public who deposit with 
the bank than they are about paying 
out large profits to the shareholders, 
for the earnings have not all been paid 
out. but have been allowed to accumu- 
late until they now almost equal the 
capital. And although the bank may 





SANK OF ComMERCE, PROVIDENCE. 


THE BANKING ROOMS ARE FINISHED IN MARBLE AND BRONZE AND PROVIDED WITH EVERY 
FACILITY FOR THE CONVENIENCE OF DEPOSITORS, 


upon the laurels of its more than three 
score years, but keeps in line with the 
best requirements of wise banking 
progress. 

If one would learn something of a 
prime requisite of banking safety, it 
will he found in the recent statement 
of this bank, embodying these three 
items: Capital, $850,000; surplus, 
*C50.000; undivided profits, $144,482. 

What do these figures mean? They 
mean a great deal. As has been said, 
they illustrate a principle of prime im- 
portance in bank management, namely, 
that those who control the bank’s busi- 


have no emblem upon which are en- 
graved the words, “Safety first,” that 
policy is nevertheless plainly inscribed 
upon the character of the management. 

While the earnings on the capital 
stock have been large—-as shown by the 
amount laid aside for the protection of 
depositors—the dividends have been at 
a modest rate. From 1880 to 1893 they 
were at the rate of six per cent., 1594, 
five and one-half per cent; 1895 to 
1897, four per cent.; 1898 to 1899, two 
per cent.; 1900 to 1911, five per cent.; 
1911 to 1914, six per cent. The policy 
of paying only moderate dividends in 


9 nae on 
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the face of large earnings has, of 
course, made the bank’s stock very val- 


uable. 
& 


SUMMARY OF THE BANK’S 
HISTORY 


"THs bank was chartered as the 
Bank of Commerce by the State 
of Rhode Island in May, 1851. 

The first meeting of the subscribers 
for the formation of the Bank of Com- 
merce in Providence was held at the 
office of the American Insurance Com- 
pany, June 2, 1851, called by the Com- 
missioners, Nathan Porter and George 
H. Brown, for organization. Orray 
Taft was appointed chairman and 
Jabez C. Knight secretary, the first 
directors being Amos D. Smith, Wil- 
liam Foster, William Comstock, Byron 
Sprague, Robert L. Lippitt, Walter 
Manton, Robert W. Watson, Edward 
A. Greene, Jabez C. Knight. Amos D. 
Smith was the first president and 
Joseph Bourne the first cashier. 

A meeting of the directors was held 
June 20. 1851, at the office of Walter 
Manton, at which a committee of three 
was appointed, consisting of Edward 
A. Greene, Robert L. Lippitt and the 
cashier, to make arrangements for pro- 
curing the southeast room in the second 
story of the What Cheer Building, as 
banking quarters. The lease was 
signed by the president December 5, 
1851. 

At a meeting of the directors held 
September 20, 1852, it was voted that 
the Bank of Commerce unite with the 
People’s Savings Bank in taking a joint 
lease of land on the north side of Mar- 
ket Square, known as the Coffee House 
estate, from Francis W. Upham and 
Elizabeth B. Upham, his wife, for a 
term of ninety-five years. 

On February 18, 1854, the bank re- 
moved from its location in the What 
Cheer Building to its new bank build- 
ing on Market Square. Edward A. 
Greene was elected president, sueceed- 
ing Ames D. Smith, January 29, 1877, 
and Robert Knight. his successor, was 
elected January 8, 1884. 
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In 18355 the bank entered the nation- 
al banking system as The National 
Bank of Commerce. Appropriately 
enough, the business of the bank has 
been from the first purely that of com- 
mercial banking. 

The statement of The National Bank 
of Commerce, as made to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency March 4, 1914, 
is as shown herewith: 


RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts..........$2,855,942.14 
Mic MN: cioaatbeswarswan ae 300,000.00 
Stocks, bonds and investments. 302,143.46 
ns 444,954.84 
Due from U. S. Treasury...... 21,000.00 
Cash and exchanges........... 177,583.59 

eee 


LIABILITIES. 


EME Sic senkectoediadeaden $850,000.00 
co eer eee 650,000.00 
Undivided profits ............ 144,482.88 
rer rere roe 288,000.00 
a ree rene 2,167,675.80 
Reserved for taxes............ 1,465.35 

ee 


The present head of the bank, C. 
Prescott Knight, was elected January 
14, 1913, succeeding his father, Robert 
Knight, who served the bank as presi- 
dent for twenty-eight vears. 

Henry L. Wilcox, the present 
cashier, was elected February 14, 1910, 
having been connected’ with the 
bank since September 19, 1892, hav- 
ing entered the bank first as a mes- 
senger, then assistant teller, teller and 
finally cashier. Edward B. Fessenden 
caine to the bank as clerk in February, 
1888, and was made assistant cashier 
August 25, 1913. 

Directors are Dutee Wilcox, C. Pres- 
eott Knight, Edward Aborn Greene, 
John R. Freeman, Walter S. Hackney, 
John K. H. Nightingale, A. Lockwood 
Danielson and Henry L. Wilcox. 

Following the careful policy outlined 
above, and inviting patronage on the 
basis of safety, convenience and cour- 
tesy, The National Bank of Commerce 
has gradually added to its business. In 
new quarters, and with modern equip- 
ment, the bank is in a better pesition 
than ever to take care of the require- 
ments of its depositors. 











Greater Uniformity of State Laws 


HAT the diverse State laws are a 

source of much annoyance and in- 
convenience to business is the opinion 
of Charles Thaddeus Terry, president 
of the Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws. He thus states 
his views in a recent issue of the New 
York “Journal of Commerce and Com- 
mercial Bulletin”: 

“Suppose you had a railroad in New 
York—the New York Central Railroad 
—running on rails of a gauge of four 
feet, and suppose all the railroads in 
Pennsylvania were of a guage of four 
fect four inches, and all the rails in 
Marvland were a little short of four 
feet, and all the rails in Maine were 
five feet, what a chaotic condition of 
business there would be. You couldn’t 
start anything in New York or Maine 
which would go into the interior part 
of the country. Freight would not go 
and passengers could not go. You 
would be absolutely limited in your in- 
tercommunication and your interstate 
business by the fact that at a certain 
point there was an imaginary geograph- 
ical line, arising from the different 
gauges of the railroads. ° 

“But that would be no more ridiculous 
than to have a law in New York affect- 
ing any vital interest and another law 
with a different aspect defining differ- 
ent rights and duties in the adjoining 
State of Pennsylvania and the distant 
State of California. The one would be 
as sensible as the other, and one of them 
should not be allowed to exist any more 
than the other. 

“This is a nation. We are one peo- 
ple. Hence what we regard to be the 
vital necessity of constant. everlasting, 
patient, conservative. deliberate work is 
to unify the laws not only with respect 
to seeial improvements, but with re- 
spect also, and perhapa of equal im- 
portanee, to industrial matters. What’s 
the use in this nation of having a stat- 
1 governing a domestic relation, a 
s iological relation in one State, if it 


isn’t uniform throughout all the States? 
Fairness demands it. Fairness to busi- 
ness. fairness to society, and it would 
seem to be the proposition that com- 
mon sense alike defines it. 

“It’s a difficult proposition to unify 
the laws of the various States, I antici- 
pate. There are a great many of them, 
and one runs constantly against the 
stone wall of what people are pleased 
to call ‘State’s rights.” Why do you 
come to us and say that because the 
State of New Jersey, for instance, has 
a certain statute we should pass it? 
‘We are independent, we are self-re- 
specting, we have views of our own,’ 
say the inhabitants of another State. 

“Well, of course, all you have there 
is a misnomer. That isn’t an insistence 
on State’s rights; that’s an insistence 
on State’s wrongs. Because if any 
State so far forgets its relations to all 
other States; if the people of any State 
so far forget that they cannot live unto 
themselves alone, as to insist that they 
shall maintain among their institutions 
laws which are against the tendency of 
human feeling or sentiment on any sub- 
ject; if they choose to be arbitrary and 
attempt to live within their own par- 
ticular geographical lines, then so far 
do they accentuate the tendency which 
is so much deplored in those very 
States. of a centralized government. 

“It’s the only alternative. If the 
States will not make their laws uniform 
so far as affects the general welfare of 
all the States, then they are simply 
giving encouragement to a centralized 
government. If the States won't do it 
the central government is going to do 
it. That’s inevitable. And we are go- 
ing to have uniform laws one way or 
the other, because uniform laws are 
common sense. 

“T think we must come to the con- 
clusion that State uniformity of law is 
the thing which must in the end be the 
foundation of business no less than of 
society.” 


O15 
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Foreign Banking and Finance 





European 
LLOYDS BANK, LIMITED 


Its Rise and Progress 
[Adapted from articles in the London ‘Bankers’ 
Magazine."’] 

HIS bank, one of the largest in 

the United Kingdom, and the 

representative of some of the 
oldest private banks in the country, 
was established as a joint-stock bank 
in 1865. Its remarkable rise and prog- 
ress has, indeed, been effected within a 
shorter period than the ordinary span 
of business activity in a man’s life, a 
circumstance which is emphasized by 
the fact that one of the directors on 
the board at its foundation, the Rt. 
Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, is alive at 
the present day. 

The bank as a joint-stock company 
must be considered as a direct outcome 
of the passing of the Limited Liability 
Act of 1862. Following upon the en- 
actment of that statute a number of 
banks were formed under its provi- 
sions, some of which have grown strong 
and powerful, some have been absorbed 
by other institutions, and some have 
shrivelled into impotence or have dis- 
appeared. The great majority of these 
institutions were new corporations pure 
and simple, called into being by the 
incentive to business enterprise sup- 
plied by the act; but a certain number 
owed their origin to the conversion of 
private banking businesses into the new 
form cf joint-stock corporations. 
Amongst this latter category Lloyds 
Bank must be placed. 

The two firms. Messrs. Lloyds & 
Company and Messrs. Moilliet & Sons, 
which were to form the foundation for 
the new business, had a high reputa- 
tion, but in view of the new condi- 
tions under which the corporation was 
to be operated, it was thought advisable 
to form a provisional committee, which 
was composed of many of the leading 
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and most enterprising business men in 
the Midlands. The prospectus met 
with a ready response from the public, 
and thus Lloyds Banking Company, 
Limited, as it was then called, came 
into existence, its importance being in- 
creased by the addition. some three 
months after its formation, of the busi- 
ness of the private banking firm of 
Messrs. P. & H. Williams of Wednes- 
bury. It is a remarkable proof of the 
foresight of those who drafted the 
prospectus that, whilst taking thus 
early advantage of the working of the 
new Limited Liability act, one of the 
clauses in the prospectus actually an- 
ticipated an important reform that was 
not to be put upon the statute book 
until some fifteen years later. In other 
words, the provision that the aggregate 
amount of calls should not exceed 
£12 10s. a share, whilst the remaining 
£37 10s. a share should be available 
only for the ultimate liabilities of the 
company. was a complete anticipation 
of the important principle of reserve 
liability. As a matter of fact, the right 
to call capital has not been exercised to 
the. extent of more than £8 per share. 

The first report of the bank was 
made up to December 31st, 1865. and 
herewith will be found the balance- 
sheet. 

LIABILITIES. 

Amount of capital paid up £143,415 0 0 
Amount due on deposits, 

current and other accts.. 1,166,160 6 7 


reserve FU... cic cuese- 18415 0 0 
Profit and loss.........0. 18,323 2 9 


£1,346,313 9 4 
ASSETS. 
Cash in hand and at agents £126,170 16 
Bills of exchange......... 655,435 19 
Advances on current accts., 
loans on stock, purchase 
acct. and other securities 556,115 17 4 
Bank premises, furniture, 


wn 


ee 8,054 18 0 
Preliminary expenses (less 
amount written off)..... 535 18 3 


— 


£1,346,313 9 4 























The figures set forth in the balance- 
sheet show that the conversion of the 
business into joint-stock form had been 
welcomed by the public, and the report 
gave a good indication of the policy 
that was to be pursued in after years 
by its announcement that arrangements 
had been made for the absorption of 
the business of another private bank. 
Even with this addition to the business 
the offices of the bank only numbered 
fourteen, its staff fifty, and its share- 
holders 865. The offices consisted of 
the head office in High street, Birming- 
ham, which remains much as it was at 
that date, but has long since been given 
up as a head office, one branch in Bir- 
mingham and one branch each in Staf- 
ford. Lichfield. Wednesbury, Oldbury 
and Tamworth, and seven sub-branches 
and agencies distributed in smaller 
towns. Later in the same year the 
Warwick and Leamington Banking 
Company was absorbed, and between 
18G6 and 1880 the businesses of Messrs. 
A. Butlin & Company, Rugby Old 
Bank, Messrs. R. and W. F. Fryer, 
Wolverhampton Old Bank, the Shrop- 
shire Banking Company, the Coventry 
and Warwickshire Banking Company, 
and Messrs. Beck & Company, Shrews- 
bury, and Welshpool Old Bank, were 
brought into the combination. By 
these accessions Llovds Banking Com- 
pany had spread its business well over 
that part of the Midlands which has the 
counties of Warwickshire, Staffordshire 
and Shropshire as a centre. The bank 
had grown greatly in importance. and 
at the end of 1883 the offices num- 
bered forty-eight, the staff 300, and 
the shareholders about 1,750. Its busi- 
ness in other respects exhibited great 
expansion, and the _ balance-sheet 
showed that the deposit and current ac- 
counts had increased nearly sixfold in 
the eighteen years of the bank’s 
existence, 

\t this time the banking business of 
the country was. still very much lo- 
calized, and only three important banks 
having both London and provincial of- 
firs were in existence. Of these, one 
had only been in London about six 
years, but the other two had been work- 
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ing for many years under this form, 
and, thanks to the wide range of their 
operations, had developed very impor- 
tant businesses. Their example was 
evidently firmly impressed upon the 
minds of the guiding spirits of Lloyds 





LLOYDS BANK, LONDON 


(LOMBARD STREET ENTRANCE) 


Banking Company, for in 1884 it was 
announced that the businesses of 
Messrs. Barnett, Hoares & Company 
and Messrs. Bosanguet, Salt & Com- 
pany, of Lendon. had been incorpora- 
ted. Both these firms had offices in 
Lombard street, and both were connect- 
ed by family ties and business rela- 
tions of long standing with the 
Birmingham bank. The absorption 
only meant the addition of two offices 
to the bank, one of which was subse- 
quently given up, as the bank did not 
then need two offices in the same strect; 
but the accession to its business was 
very considerable, whilst its status and 
powers of expansion were strengthened 
to an inealeulable extent by the step. 
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At one stride it became endowed with 
the forces and capabilities of a bank 
with offices both in London and _ the 
provinces, and its managers did not 
fail to take full advantage of this 
change in conditions. After a period 
of rest for about four years, during 
which the combination of country and 
town business was solidified, the bank 
in 1888 recommenced the process of 
absorption. and hardly a year has 
passed since then which has not brought 
with it the announcement that Lloyds 
had abserbed one or more of the pri- 
vate or joint-stock banks of the coun- 
try. To make the record complete, the 
following full list is given of the insti- 
tutions which go to make up the large 
business now represented by Lloyds 
Bank, arranged in chronological order 
according to the date of their absorp- 
tion: 


In 1865, Lloyds & Co., Birmingham Old 
Bank (established 1765). 





FOUNDED 1844 


G. LAWTON CHILDS & CO., Ltd. 
AMERICAN BANKERS 


HAVANA CUBA 


Transact a general domestic and foreign bank- 
ing business. All banking matters entrusted 
to us handled promptly and with care. 


Special attention paid to collections in 
Havana and all parts of Cuba. 


Principal Correspondents 


NEW YORK CITY : 
National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 
LONDON : 
Baring Bros. & Co., Limited 
PARIS: 
Morgan, Hrjes & Co. 
BERLIN: 
L. Behrens & Soehne 


MADRID: 
Garcia, Calamarie y C. 
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In 1865, Moilliet & Sons, Birmingham. 

In 1865, P. & H. Williams, Wednesbury 
Old Bank. , 

In 1866, Stevenson, Salt & Co., Stafford 
Old Bank (established 1737). 

In 1866, Warwick and Leamington Bank- 
ing Company. 

In 1868, A. Butlin & Son, Rugby Old 
Bank (established 1791). 

In 1872, R. & W. F. Fryer, Wolverhamp- 
ton Old Bank. 

In 1874, Shropshire Banking Company. 

In 1879, Coventry and Warwickshire 
Banking Company. 

In 1880, Beck & Co., Shrewsbury and 
Welshpool Old Bank. 

In 1884, Barnetts, Hoares & Co., London 
(established about 1677). 

In 1884, Bosanquet, Salt & Co., London 
(established 1796). 

In 1888, Pritchard, Gordon & Co., Brose- 
ley and Bridgnorth. 

In 1889, Birmingham Joint Stock Bank 
Limited. 


In 1889, Worcester City and County 
Banking Company Limited. 
In’ 1890, Wilkins & Co., Old Bank, 


Brecon, Cardiff, ete, (established 1778). 

In 1890, Beechings & Co., Tunbridge, Old 
Bank, Tunbridge Wells, Hastings, ete. 

In 1891, Praeds & Co., London (estab- 
lished 1802). 

In 1891, Cobb & Co., Margate, etc. (es- 
tablished 1785). 

In 1891, Hart, Fellows & Co., Nottingham 
(established 1808). 

In 1892, Bristol 
Bank Limited. 

In 1892, R. Twining & Co., London (es- 
tablished 1824). 

In 1893, Curteis, 
(established 1790), 

In 1893, Herries, Farquhar & Co., Lon- 
don (established 1770). 

In 1894, Bromage & Co., Old Bank, Mon- 
mouth (established 1819). 

In 1895, Paget & Co., 
(established 1825). 

In 1897, County of Gloucester Bank Lim- 
ited. 

In 1897, Williams & Co., 
Chester, ete. (established 1792). 

In 1898, Jenner & Co., Sandgate and 
Shorncliffe Bank. 

In 1899, Stephens, Blandy & Co., Reading, 
etc. (established 1790). 

In 1899, Burton Union Bank Limited. 

In 1900, Liverpool Union Bank Limited. 

In 1900, Cunliffes, Brooks & Co., Man- 
chester, ete. (established 1792). 

In 1900, Brooks & Co., London (estab- 
lished 1864). 

In 1900, William Williams Brown & Co. 
Leeds (established 1813). 

In 1900, Brown, Janson & Co., London 
(established 1813). 

In 1900, Vivian, 


and West of England 


Pomfret & Co., Rye 


Leicester Bank 


Old Bank, 


Kitson & Co., Torquay 


Bank (established 1832). 
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In 1902, Bucks and Oxon Union Bank 
Limited, 

In 1902, Pomfret, Burra & Co., Ashford 
Bank (established 1791). 

In 1903, Hodgkin, Barnett & Co.. New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, ete. 

In 1903, Grant & Maddison’s 
Banking Co. Limited. 

In 1905, Hedges, Wells & Co., Walling- 
ferd Bank (established 1797). 

In 1906, Devon and Cornwall 
Company Limited. 

In 1908, Lambton & Co., Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, ete. (established 1788). 

In 1909, David Jones & Co., Llandovery. 
ete, (established 1800). 

In 1911, Hill & Sons, West Smithfield, E. 
C., ete. (established 1825). 

In 1912, Peacock, Wilson & Co., Sleaford, 
etc. (established 1792). 


Union 


Banking 


From the list it will be seen that, out 
of forty-seven businesses absorbed in 
the forty-seven years, no fewer than 
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After the amalgamation with the two 
Lombard street firms, the bank was 
known for a few years as Lloyds, Bar- 
netts and Bosanquets Bank, Limited, 
but in 1889 this somewhat lengthy name 
was cut down to the crisp title of 
Lloyds Bank, Limited. 

Whilst it had taken about twenty 
years to bring the total of the deposit 
and current accounts up to nine and 
one-half millicns, the twenty years be- 
tween 1884 and 1904 saw their total 
rise to over fifty-six and one-half mil- 
lions. Each year since has shown 
a considerable increase, until at 
the end of 1918 the fig- 
ure reached the enormous aggre- 
gate of £91,947,967. The ieading 
items in various balance-sheets are set 
forth in the following table: 


Cash in hand 


Deposit with Bank Net 
Capital Reserve and of England, Invest- Ad- Profit Divi- 
Year paid up fund Current at call ments vances for dend 
Aceounts and year 
short notice 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ % 
eee 143,415 18,415 1,166,160 errr 556,115 $18,323 10 
os ee 327,060 125,000 4,940,875 errr e *2,697,518 88,130 20 
is wwe 750,000 360,000 9,524,803 2,215,349 2,414,833 4,051,518 130,337 20 
ee 1,300,000 780,000 16,671,157 4,066,305 3,772,397 7,891,636 269,779 1614 
ee 1,448,000 850,000 21,053,193 5,139,974 4,736,881 10,560,525 270,116 17y%, 
en 2,040,000 1,200,000 37,773,885 8,620,184 7,983,650 19,573,359 444,473 18%, 
on, 2,848,000 1,900,000 51,366,695 12,169,723 10,230,912 26,548,749 685,443 18%, 
1904 - 3,548,000 2,600,000 56,553,926 14,427,010 10,154,112 29,586,942 705,386 18 
| 4,171,600 3,000,000 74,272,695 20,734,523 11,823,553 36,654,624 843,038 1814 
1913 - 4,208,672 3,000,000 91,947,967 24,794,190 10,392,696 50,871,240 1,240,428 1814 


* Including investments. t Eight months. 
thirty-five have been those of private 
bankers. The bank now has offices in 
forty-five of the fifty-two counties. 

The old head office in High street, 
Birmingham, proved inadequate for the 
purpose, and in 1870 a new office was 
erected in Colmore Row, with, later, an 
entrance also in Edmund street. Here 
the internal administration of the bank 
was carried on for many years, until, 
for convenience sake, it was moved to 
London. The Tondon head office has 
grown from a modest house in Lom- 
bard street to a huge building which 
now runs right through into Cornhill, 
having cne facade in Lombard street 
the street for bankers—and the other 
facade practically looking upon the 
Bank of England. 





All through the history of the bank 
there has been a considerable increase 
in its resources from natural growth, 
but of course the absorptions have 
played a very great part in producing 
the figures given above. Amongst the 
most important of these amalgamations 
during the middle period of the bank’s 
history were the Birmingham Joint 
Stock, the Worcester City and County, 
Messrs. Praeds & Company, the Bristol 
and West of England, Messrs. Herries, 
Farquhar & Company, and the County 
of Gloucester Bank. But the impor- 
tance of the institutions absorbed since 
1899 quite eclipsed the operations of 
previeus years. Prominent amongst 
these were the Burton Union, the Liver- 
pool Union, Messrs. Cunliffes, Brooks 
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& Company of Manchester, Messrs. 
William Williams Brown & Company 
of Leeds, Messrs. Hodgkin, Barnett & 
Company and Messrs. Lambton & Com- 
pany of Neweastle-on-Tyne, the Devon 
and Cornwall and Grant & Maddison’s 
Union Bank, ete.; and the balance- 
sheet for 1913 read as follows, the to- 
tal reaching a hundred millions for the 
second time: 
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the business of bank amalgamation ean 
appreciate the labor involved in the 
operations. 

For the past nine years the dividend 
paid by the bank has been at the rate 
of eighteen and one-eighth per cent., 
with the exception of 1909, when it 
was sixteen and one-quarter per cent. 
The reserve fund has reached 43, 
000,000, and it would no doubt have 


LIABILITIES. 


Current, deposit and other accounts......... 


Bills accepted or endorsed 
Liabilities in 
secured 


Reserve fund 


91,947,967 16 3 
7,462,308 15 5 


respect of customers’ loans to brokers, fully 
rere rere £447,300 
Capital paid up, viz., 526,084 shares of £50 each, £8 per share paid.... 


4,208,672 0 0 
3,000,000 0 0 


£ 106,618,948 11 8 


ASSETS. 


Cash in hand and with the Bank of England 
ee hare 


Cash at call and short 
Bills of exchange 


Consols and other British Government securities....................... 


£16,176,860 4 
8,617,330 7 0 

10,829,873 18 

1,863,281 2 


Indian and Colonial Government securities, corporation stocks, English 


railway debenture and preference stocks and other investments.... 


Lloyds Bank (France) Limited, viz.: 


7,983 shares of £50 each, £8 paid 
Advances to customers and other securities. . 
Liabilities of customers for bills accepted or endorsed by the company 


Bank premises 


The growth in the figures in the 
balance-sheet was, of course. accom- 
panied by an increase in the staff and 
the offices. In the following table is 
given an outline of the growth in this 
respect: 


No. of 

No. of No. of Share- 

Offices. Staff. holders. 

Se eee 13 50 865 
De putienacuaeu 44 975 1,625 
Saree 50 400 2,500 
SER . aS 1.850 12,000 
eer 108 2,250 13,759 
SD. ShinisG Aare, 00s 562 9.775 19,500 
Eee 679 3,500 24,000 


To have carried out successfully the 
welding and moulding into one great 
bank of the business of the forty-seven 
independent institutions mentioned is an 
achievement of the highest importance, 
and only those who are conversant with 


5,529,415 7 5 


46,016,761 0 8 


63,864 0 0 
50,871,240 10 6 
7,462,308 15 5 
2,204,774 5 1 


been still higher but for the fact that. 
owing to the heavy depreciation in gilt- 
edged securities, very large sums have 
had to be applied out of profits during 
the past seven years in writing down 
the bank’s investments. The profits 
have on more than one occasion exceed- 
ed a million, and it is calculated that 
the bank has paid during its existence 
over fourteen millions in dividends. 
Two important additions to the busi- 
ness of the bank have recently been 
made. In 1910 a clause was added to 
the memorandum of association of the 
company by which it was enabled to un- 
dertake the duties of executor and trus- 
tee of wills, trustee of settlements, ete. 
This department is making satisfactory 
progress, a large number of trusts hav- 
ing been accepted already. In 1911 the 
memorandum of association was further 
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recast and modernized, and an auxili- 
ary company under the title of Lloyds 
Bank (France), Limited, was formed in 
July of that year, for the purpose of 
taking over the business of Messrs. 
Armstrong & Company of 19 Rue 
Scribe, Paris, and Havre. The nominal 
capital of the new company was orig- 
inally £250,000, but it has since been 
increased to £400,000, and the business 
has so developed as to necessitate a re- 
moval into larger premises at 26, Ave- 
nue de l’Opéra. 

Many able men have assisted at the 
work of constructing and consolidating 
the bank, but the institution would 
seereely have attained its present im- 
portance had it not been for the work 
of Mr. Sampson S. Lloyd and Mr. 
Howard Lloyd. The first named was 
a partner in the private banking firm 
of Lloyds & Company at the time of 
the formation of the joint-stock com- 
pany, of which he was appointed man- 
aging director. Three years later he 
became chairman, which position he re- 
tained for seventeen years more, ‘until 
1885, when, shortly after the bank se- 
cured its foothold in London, he re- 
tired from the chairmanship, but re- 
mained on the board until his death in 
1899, 

Sir Thomas Salt, as chairman for the 
twelve vears subsequent to the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Sampson S. Lloyd, also 
did a great deal to promote the progress 
avd extension of the bank: but no 
small measure of its remarkable prog- 
ress in recent years must be attributed 
to the labors of the late J. Spencer 
Phillips, who was chairman from 1898 
till 1909, having previously served as 
deputy chairman for eight years. On 
his death, it was felt that the banking 
community in general, and Lloyds Bank 
in particular, had suffered a loss of no 
ordinary magnitude. It has, however, 
heen evident for some time past to 
those who have come most closely into 
touch with the present chairman. that 
in Mr. Richard Vassar Vassar-Smith 
the directors have found a worthy sue- 
cessor to the chairmen who have so suc- 
cessfully directed and controlled the 
operations of the bank. Mr. Vassar- 
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Smith’s connection with the directorate 
of Lloyds Bank extends over twenty- 
five years; but previous to that he was 
for some years on the board of the 
Worcester City and County Bank, Lim- 
ited, which it will be remembered was 
amalgamated in 1889 with Lloyds 
Bank. Throughout these vears it may 





Mr. 


CHAIRMAN 


Ricnarp Vassar Vassar-Smiru 


LLOYDS BANK, LIMITED 

be said that Mr. Vassar-Smith has 
given almost as much direct attention 
to the affairs of banking as to those 
of his own business, and his appoint- 
ment to the chairmanship on the ocea- 
sion of Mr. Phillips’ death came in the 
natural sequence of events. 

Mr. Howard Lloyd, who was cousin 
to Mr. Sampson S. Lloyd. has served 
the bank for a very long period, for, 
becoming its first secretary in 1865 (he 
had, in fact, been secretary to the pri- 
vate firm of Lloyds & Co. for some 
years previously), he remained at that 
post until 1871, when he was appointed 
general manager, retaining that office 
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until 1902, when he retired and was 
appointed a member of the _ board. 
Whilst much of the work of the fre- 
quent amalgamations fell upon the 
board of directors, the general man- 
ager had to face the task of grafting 
the newly-acquired businesses into the 
system of Lloyds Bank, and so ad- 
mirably was it done that no single 
hitch in the arrangements ever occurred. 

Mr. E.. Alexander Duff, who had keen 
deputy general manager for four years, 
became general manager on Mr. How- 
ard Lloyd's retirement, and filled the 
post with conspicuous success for eleven 
years, retiring in 1913 on appointment 
to the board. Mr. Henry Bell, after 
holding important positions in the bank 
at Liverpool and Birmingham, became 
its city office manager in 1903, deputy 
general manager in 1910, and general 
manager in 19138. 


& 


AMERICAN BANKS IN BELGIUM 


S the new Federal Reserve Act 

permits American national banks 
having a capital of $1,000,000 and up- 
wards to establish branches in foreign 
countries, the following from Fred M. 
Dearing, secretary of legation at Brus- 
sels, will no doubt be of interest. It 
relates to the opportunity for establish- 
ing an American bank in Belgium: 


“While for a time the opinion gen- 
erally prevailed that the establishment 
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in Belgium of an American bank for 
commercial business between this King 
dom and the United States and the flo- 
tation of American securities would be 
of great value, the situation with re- 
gard to the flotation of securities has 
recently been altered by the new Bel- 
gian military and tax laws. As all 
banks, with the exception of the Na- 
tienal Bank of Belgium, are estab- 
lished, organized and operated accord- 
ing to the provisions of the Belgian 
laws governing corporations, foreign 
banks can be established without meet- 
ing greater difficulties than those of cor- 
perations. But these new military and 
tax laws make success doubtful in the 
establishment of American branches for 
the flotation of American securities. 
“With regard to financing commer- 
cial business between Belgium and the 
United States the following informa- 
tion has been furnished to Mr. Dearing: 
““Trade between Belgium and over- 
sea countries is generally carried on 
by means of drafts. This is done in 
the case of Belgian purchases of grain 
from Argentina, Brazil and Australia. 
It is customary to draw these drafts 
on banking houses in Antwerp, or on 
private importers, who accept these 
papers against presentation of consular 
invoices and insurance policies. A sim- 
ilar method is followed for liquidating 
importations of American cotton into 
Belgium, producers drawing generally 
upon Ghent at sixty or ninety days’ 
sight. These drafts are accepted (as 











Capital, $1,750,00.00 


The rates of interest 








Banco Comercial de Costa Rica 


San Jose, Costa Rica, Central America 
(Founded ist June, 1905) 


Managing Director, THOMAS SCOTT 


Collections for Foreign Houses promptly attended to. 
Money repayable at maturity by sight draft on New York, New Orleans or San Francisco. 
at present allowed are: 


On deposit for 6 months . - 6per cent. per annum 
On depositfori2months . . + 7percent. perannum 
DEPOSITS 
3ist of March, 1910 . $1,270,087.74  3ist of March. 1912 . oe 3.397 658.26 
3ist of March, 1911 ° ‘ 1,690,705.28 31st of December, 1912 ary Heri] 


Reserves, $546,238.41 


Deposits are received in American 
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in the case of South American or Aus- 
tralian grain shipments to Antwerp) 
against presentation of consular in- 
voices and the original or duplicate in- 
surance policy. It seems, however, that 
this mode of liquidation is not so com- 
men for transactions between Belgium 
and the United States in other commod- 
ities. shippers in the United States pre- 
ferring to be paid by check, as they 
thus avoid loss by discount. Sometimes, 
but rarely, three days’ sight drafts find 
their way into the Belgian market. 

““Payments to Belgium by Ameri- 
cans are generally covered by check, 
while for other countries Belgium ordi- 
narily draws three months’ drafts. In 
transactions with the United States this 
latter mode of payment cannot be used 
to advantage because it is not cus- 
tomary in the United States to accept 
drafts, and non-accepted drafts are ne- 
gotiated in Belgium with more difficulty 
and at a much higher rate. 

““For example, at the present time 


accepted drafts may be easily negoti- 
ated here at the rate of four and one- 
quarter per cent., while non-accepted 
drafts can be negotiated only at one to 
two per cent above the official rate, that 
is to say, at the present moment, at 
five and one-quarter per cent. 

““When money is dear in America 
and cheap here, we find here the “finan- 
cial drafts.”” These are in nowise the 
result of commercial transactions of any 
sort, but are issued for the sole pur- 
pose of securing funds at an advan- 
tageous rate. For example, if money is 
tight in the United States, as in 1907, 
New York banks draw at three months 
on Belgium. When the first draft falls 
due it is renewed, if the operation still 
seems to be advantageous. Negotia- 
tions of this sort are now becoming 
more difficult, since the National Bank 
of Belgium refuses to discount finan- 
cial paper, i. e., drafts drawn by one 
bank upon another. 

“*The lack of proper banking facili- 
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ties at Antwerp is felt more by stock 
brokers and investors than by importers 
or exporters. Commercial houses at 
Antwerp importing from the United 
States pay for their goods through an 
Antwerp bank upon presentation of the 
shipping documents. In many instances 
credits are granted against acceptance 
of drafts with interest for accommoda- 
tion, but probably the bulk of the 
American business is done, as_ else- 
where. for cash against shipping docu- 
ments. The bank holds the money so 
collected subject to the order of the 
corresponding bank in the United 
States, which gives instructions as to 
its disposition. It may be remitted to 
New York in dollars or in sterling, or 
it may be remitted to Berlin or to Paris 
in marks or franes; in other words, the 
disposal of the money is entirely at the 
option of the original shipper or of his 
bank. 

“Tt is absolutely impossible to state 
any definite rule governing the disposal 
of such moneys, but the consensus of 
opinion is that American merchants and 
manufacturers themselves prefer to be 
paid in sterling, as they almost invari- 
ably find more profit in the exchange on 
London than on New York.’ ” 


7 


SWISS POSTAL CHECK AR- 
RANGEMENT WITH ITALY 
"THE Swiss postal authorities have 

entered into an agreement with the 
Benen Commerciale Italiana in Milan, 


which agreement went into effect on 
January 2, 1914, and according to 


which anyone having a postal check or 
postal giro account in Switzerland can 
make payments—which for the present 
shall he limited in amount to 10,000 
frenes (#1.980) in one day—to the 
eredit of anyone having an account cur- 
rent with the Banea Commerciale 
Italiana: and, vice versa, any holder of 
an account current with this bank can 
make payments to any holder of a 
postal check account in Switzerland. 
This arrangement applies to all Swiss 
pestal check postoftices and to the head 
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bank of the Banca Commerciale 
Italiana in Milan as well as to all of 
its branch banks, which are located in 
some fifty of the principal cities of 
Italy. 

The fees for payments from Switzer- 
land to the account of parties in Italy 
are twenty-five centimes (4.8 cents) for 
amounts up to 500 franes ($96.50), and 
five centimes (one cent) additional for 
each additional 100 frances ($19.30) or 
fraction thereof. These are 
charged to the postal check account of 
the party making the payments. A sim- 
ilar fee is charged by the Banea Com- 
merciale Italiana for payments to par- 
ties in Switzerland. 


& 


BANK MERGER IN 


fees 


PROSPECT 


T is rumored that Lloyds Bank is 

about to absorb the Wilts and Dor- 
set Banking Company. If this amal- 
gamation is carried out it will restore 
Lloyds Bank to the top of the list of 
banks in England, and, in fact, in the 
world. 

At the present time the biggest bank 
is the London City and Midland, whose 
“current depesit and other accounts” 
amounted at the end of March to about 
£94,000,000, as compared with Lloyds 
Bank’s total of about £91,000,000. 
The total deposits of the Wilts and 
Derset Bank are about £12,000.000, 
and if the reported merger is effected 
it will raise the amount of Lloyds 
Bank’s deposits to well over £100,000,- 
000. No other bank in the world, not 
even the Credit Lyonnais. can approach 
that total at present. 


THE WOMAN’S BANK IN BERLIN 
HE Woman’s Bank in Berlin, or, 


according to its German style, the 
Frauenbank, is a limited-liability com- 
pany which was organized a few years 
ago as the Independent Women’s Bank- 
ing Association; later the present name 
was adopted. and the concern was reg- 
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istered as an ordinary liability com- 
pany. Thus far the institution has 
not taken a place among the large 
finaneial organizations of Germany, al- 
though it appears to be doing a suc- 
cessful and growing business. It does 
a general banking business and, in ad- 
dition, furnishes advice in regard to 
estates, taxes and the renting of prop- 
erty. Legal advice of all kinds is fur- 
ished free of charge; stockholders are 
represented before the German authori- 
ties, and the bank’s own notary pre- 
pares the various legal papers which 
may be required by members. 

More than a year ago the Frauen- 
bank had over 1,000 members, and it is 
understood that this number has _in- 
creased substantially since that time. 
The shares have a nominal value of 
100 marks (28.80) and in 1912 paid 
a dividend of five per cent. The lia- 
bility of each shareholder is for 200 
marks per share in addition to the cost 
of the share itself. Membership is lim- 
ited to women. 

In the banking department interest 
en deposits is paid as follows: On 
open accounts with daily notice, three 
and one-half per cent.; with four 
wecks’ notice, three and three-quarters 
per cent.; with three months’ notice, 
four per cent.; with six months’ notice, 
four and one-half per cent.; with one 
year’s notice, five per cent. At the 
close of the business year, December 
31, 1912, the total assets reported 
amounted to $61,989, and the liabilities 





included deposits to the total amount 
of $24,169; of the total deposits, 
$19,478 was subject to one year’s notice 
and paid tive per cent. interest. 


Os 
Australasian 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA 


HROUGH the courtesy of Mr. 

Denison Miller, Governor of the 
Commonwealth Bank of Australia, the 
third aggregate balance-sheet of that 
institution has been received. It shows 
a footing of £6,558,975. Profits for 
the last half-year were £1,547, which 
were added to £46,636 from last ac- 
count. 

This is a Government bank, with 
head office at Sydney, N. S. W., 
branches at several important points in 
Australia and agents and correspond- 
ents throughout the world. Its report 
shows deposits of £2,887,521 and in 
the savings department £3,732,818. 


& 


AUSTRALIAN COMMERCE IN 
1913 


HE course of the over-sea trade of 
the Commonwealth in 1918, says 
the “Insurance and Banking Record,” 
proved as the year advanced to be 
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rather more favorable than was at one 
time anticipated. The volume of im- 
portation shows no growth, but it has 
continued to be on an extremely liberal 
scale. On the other hand, exports of 
merchandise show a large increase, due 
chiefly to the pastoral and wheat-grow- 
ing industries. The slight excess of 
gross exports (inclusive of gold and 
specie) over imports (about a million 
and a quarter sterling) was not. how- 
ever, by any means sufficient to cover 
the obligations of the Commonwealth 
to the Mother Country for interest, 
¢te.. the amount of which may now ke 
put at fifteen to sixteen millions sterl- 
ing per annum. The balance has been 
redressed by the exchange furnished 
by the large borrowings of the Austra- 
lian Governments in London, any ne- 
cessity to export gold on a liberal scale 
thus being escaped. 

The gross values of imports and ex- 
ports for the year are compared with 
those for the two previous years in the 
accompanying table. 


Exports— 


satisfactory from the “balance of 
trade” point of view, Australia being 
heavily indebted to London. Importa- 
tion in 1913 continued, however, to be 
freely encouraged by the profuse Gov- 
ernment expenditure, which not only 
necessitated large imports of construc- 
tional material, but added considerably 
to the spending power of the people 
generally. 


& 


NEW MANAGER OF THE BANK 
OF AUSTRALASIA 


FTER long service with the Bank 

of Australasia, Mr. O. C. Wil- 
liams, manager of the principal office in 
Sydney, N. S. W., retired and was suc- 
ceeded by J. P. Doyle, heretofore sub- 
manager at Sydney. The retirement of 
Mr. Williams was made the occasion 
of presentation of addresses and testi- 
monials on the part of the bank’s staff 
and of the people of Sydney. Mr. Wil- 


1911 1912 1913 


Gold and specie (net, imports being deducted)... £10,077,505 £10,786,360 £2,989,734 











ID ick dG deka ace Sie righ Ok A wie ae een 67,435,172 66,634,490 73,958,762 
MN Sarda tach adie pial dein da esica nea emcee 77,493,162 77,420,850 76,948,496 
Imports— 
ee ee a Ee rT 64,997,907 76,483,360 *75,663,841 
Excess of exports over imports................. 12,495,255 937,490 1,284,655 
*War vessels for the Commonwealth, valued at £2,495,000, not included. 


The excess of exports over imports 
for 1911 was nearly twelve and one- 
half millions sterling, but for 1912 it 
was less than a million, and for 1913 
rather over a million and a quarter. 

Excluding gold and specie the figures 
for the last three years are as stated 
herewith. 


TEMOUUS OE MUCTOROMEING. «oo 5ic cc cicscccceess 
EY ta setvwhneadeadarcteewrcadsonasedewes 


SN Ct NE 0s Kndescodecadaaiccnbenes 
NE Oe IN oon cnstoninedecwccénaseae 


The large excess of imports of mer- 
chandise for 1912 has not been main- 
tained, but the 1913 position was not 


liams has had some fifty years of bank- 
ing experience, and about forty years 
of this time has been with the Bank of 
Australasia. His retirement is owing 
to the fact that he is long past the cus- 
tomary age of withdrawal from active 
service. 

Mr. Doyle, who succeeds Mr. Williams 








1911 1912 1913 
we ++ £67,435,172  £66,634,490 — £73,958,762 
2. 64,997,907 76,483,360 75,663,841 
ee  — 
‘aac mee 9,848,870 1,705,079 


as manager of the Sydney office, has 
been many years associated with the 
bank as manager at various points, and 
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as sub-inspector, and for some five 
years sub-manager at Sydney. 
The head office of the Bank of Aus- 


is at 4 Threadneedle street, 
& 


BANK-NOTE CIRCULATION DIS- 
APPEARING 


RADUALLY the place of the Aus- 
tralian bank-note is being taken 
by the Commonwealth issues. At the 
end of December last the total bank- 
note circulation outstanding was only 
£2.001,882. 
a 


tralasia 
London. 


Asiatic 
BANK OF CHOSEN 


ORMERLY this institution was the 

Bank of Korea. Its head office is 
at Seoul. The subscribed capital is 
10,000,000 yen, of which 7,500,000 
yen is paid up. The report for the 
half-year ended December 31—which 
has just come to hand—shows that dur- 
ing the past vear of operation branches 
were opened at Mukden, Dairen and 
Chang-chun, Manchuria. Net profits 
for the half-year were 247,392 yen. 
Total assets of the Bank of Chosen, 
December 81, 1913, were 62,155,042 


yen.- 
co 


Latin-America 


BANKING WITH SOUTH 
AMERICA 


TTENTION is already being di- 

rected to South America as a 
promising field for the extension of our 
banking operations. The following on 
” subject was prepared by Richard 

Hawes, vice-president of the Third 
x ational Bank, St. Louis, and was first 
published in “The Coast Banker” of 
San Francisco: 


The interest now manifested in the 
Latin-American countries, especially 
those countries located in South Amer- 
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tional Bank of San Francisco. New leans: 
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ico: Banco Nacional de_ Mexico. Paris: 
Messrs. de Neuflize & Cie. London: Deutschs 
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Ruffer & Sons. Hamburg: Deutsche Bank 
Filiale Hamburg; Messrs. L. Behrens & 
Sohne; Messrs. Schroder, Gebruder & Co.; 
Mr. Carlo Z. Thomsen. Madrid: Messrs. 
Garcia-Calamarte & Cia. Barcelona: Messrs. 
Garcia-Calamarte & Cia.; Banco Hispano 
Milano: Credito Italiano. 


Americano. 
Agencies in Guatemala 
Antigua Livingston Mazatenango 
Jutiapa Puerto Barrios Salama 
Pochuta Zacapa Escuintla 
Coatepeque Coban Ocos 
Retalhuleu 


General Banking Business, Special At- 
tention Paid to Collections from Abroad 
and Letters of Credit. 

















ica, brings to our attention section 
twenty-five of the act establishing Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks, which reads as 
follows: 

“Any national banking association 
possessing a capital and surplus of one 
million dollars or more may file appli- 
cation with the Federal Reserve Board 
upon such conditions and such require- 
ments as may be prescribed by said 
board for the purpose of securing 
authority to establish branches in for- 
eign countries or dependencies of the 
United States for the furtherance of 
the foreign commerce of the United 
States, and to act, if required to do so, 
as fiscal agents of the United States.” 

This provision of the act empowers 
member banks of large capital to es- 
tablish branches in foreign countries, 
where the natural trade of the United 
States requires and necessitates the en- 
couragement of financial operations. 

At the present time our business in 
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South America is conducted in an indi- 
rect and rather unsatisfactory way to 
the profit of the French. German and 
Italian bankers, and to the correspond- 
ing loss of our exporting firms. All 
business of this character which orig- 
inates in St. Louis, is handled by New 
York banks, and by them through the 
various branches of the large banks in 
the countries referred to. 

A bill of goods is sold by one of our 
merchants and a draft drawn with the 
bills of lading attached. This draft is 
naturally executed in dollars and cents, 
and upon its arrival in New York the 
bank at that point handling the trans- 
action receives a commission, and it is 
then forwarded to private bankers at 
the center upon which it is drawn, who 
in turn settle on the current money 
basis at the lowest possible rate. The 
private banker then remits to the New 
York correspondent and the draft is 


again converted into United States 
money at the highest rate, indicating 


both ways on the 
Louis 


a “shaving process” 
proceeds of the sale by the St. 
merchant. 

It is further the custom and practice 


of St. Louis exporters to sell their 
goods to large consumers only, and 
many of these gentlemen are directors 


of the branch banks of England, Ger- 
many or France. These directors do 
not hesitate to convey to their branches 
the trade secrets of the American ex- 
porter, and through the branches this 
information is transmitted to the ex- 
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porters of the Fatherland. By these 
methods, you will see, freque nt advan- 
tage is taken of our American goods. 

It is currently reported that a nun- 
ber of the largest banks in New York 
are investigating conditions in South 
America, having in mind the establish- 
ing of branch banks as provided for in 
the section quoted. Since the New 
York banks are working toward that 


end, should not the St. Louis institu- 
tions become active along the same 
lines fer the advantages accruing to 


our merchants would be manifold. 

If, for instance, one of our large ex- 
porters had ‘sold a bill of goods in Rio 
de Janciro, he could at once deposit 
draft with the St. Louis bank, which 
in turn would send same direct to its 
branch there—the full transaction be- 
ing carried out in American money at 
the lowest discount, and without delay. 
Further, this branch bank could place 
at the disposal of our merchants ave- 
nues for obtaining correct information 
with regard to the credit situation of 
the various importers of South 
America. 

Take the reverse side of the ques- 
tion: We will assume that one of our 
large importers purchases some raw 
material. To handle this transaction 
now he is compelled to transmit the 
eash to South America, where it must 
be changed into the moneys of the ex- 
port country; thus the transaction is 
twice taxed, as above indicated. If 
branch bank were established there the 
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importer would step into his St. Louis 
bank, request them to transmit these 
funds, either by cable or letter; the 
branch bank in South America would 
pay the funds to the exporter there, 
with the least possible friction, and at 
the lowest cost. 

The development of South American 
trade has been very slow from the 
United States, and it is generally as- 
sumed that one of the reasons for this 
is the fact that the banking facilities 
are largely in the hands of foreigners, 
and that we have no financial represen- 
tation in those countries. 

The wonderful resources of South 
America are hardly appreciated. When 
we consider the enormous area and the 
dense population of that continent, the 
steady and wonderful development of 
its cities and resources, it must impress 
us with the fact that as our produc- 
tinns steadily increase a quick and con- 
venient avenue for the placing of these 
must be found, and with the continent 
at our door awaiting our friendly in- 
vasion there could be no more oppor- 
tune time than the present. 

Coincident with the establishing of 
branch banks in foreign lands, it might 
be well at this time to give considera- 
tion to the commercial methods pursued 
outside of our own country of issuing 
drafts upon which acceptance is made 
by bankers, and for which an immedi- 
ate discount market is always ready— 
commonly termed a “bill of exchange.” 

A law should be passed in the United 
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ors, mnrRassod collection facilities. Correspondence solicited. Accounts of Banks, Bank- 


States which would authorize the es- 
tablishing of what might be known as 
a “court of bills of exchange and ne- 
gotiable instruments,” similar to those 
in operation in England, where prompt 
action can be had upon bills of ex- 
change or notes, the payment of which 
has not been immediately made. 

The creation of such a court would 
at once establish on a firm footing a 
discount market. 


@ 


DUTCH BANK FOR SOUTH 
AMERICA 


HE increasing investment of Dutch 

capital in South American States, 
including land credit institutions, has 
led to the formation in Amsterdam of 
the Banco Holandés de la America del 
Sud (Hollandsche Bank voor Zuid- 
Amerika) for the purpose of conduct- 
ing banking operations in South Amer- 
ica. Among the promoters are the 
Retterdam Bank Vereeniging of Am- 
sterdam, two private banking firms of 
The Hague and Rotterdam, respective- 
ly, and representatives of the Royal 
Dutch Lloyd Company and the Banque 
Hypothécaire Hollandaise del Rio de 
la Plata. The capital of the bank, 
which is the first Dutch institution to 
devote itself exclusively to banking af- 
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EL BANCO DE GUATEMALA, GUATEMALA, C. A. 


(The building of the Bank of Guatemala is shown at the left.) 


THE BANK OF GUATEMALA 


fairs in South America, has been fixed 








at 10,000,000 florins (#+4,020.000), of 
which 4.000,000 florins (#1.206,000) 
have been taken up by the promoters. 


HIS institution, located at Guate- 
mala, Central America, has *%2.- 
500,000 paid-up capital, $4,910,581 re- 





The headquarters of the bank will be’ serve fund and $1,300,000 special re- 
at Amsterdam. and the first branch is serve fund. 


to be opened at Buenos Ayres. It has important 


agencies in the 








Pan-American 
Title Insurance Company,S. A. 


Head Office: Apartado 39 


CITY OF MEXICO 


BRANCHES: Tampico, Mexico; London, England, 25 Victoria St., S. W. 


ROOMS 310-312, NO. 2 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 
SUITE 859 MONADNOCK BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








Chartered and equipped for all branches of title insurance and trust work 
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cities of the Republic of Guatemala, 
and correspondents throughout the 
leading foreign countries. 


& 


Cuba 


NATIONAL BANK OF CUBA 


LTHOUGH, on account of the low 

price of sugar, business conditions 
were less satisfactory than usual in 
Cuba for the year 1913, the National 
Bank of Cuba increased its deposits 
from $23,714,838.98 on December 381, 
1912. to $25,.495,490.40 on December 
81, 1918. Deposits in the savings de- 
partment also increased in number and 
amount. The amount handled in the 
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collection department aggregated in 
1918, $235,000,000, an increase of 
$18,000,000 over the preceding year. 

The regular eight per cent. dividend 
was paid and the surplus increased to 
$1,300,000, leaving $75,076 in the un- 
divided profits account. 

During the year three stories were 
added to the last extension of the head 
office, making the entire building of a 
uniform height of five stories. A new 
bank building at Manzanillo was com- 
pleted in September. New branches 
were established at Guanajay and 
Guira de Melena. 

As per the statement of December 
31 last, the capital, surplus and profits 
of the National Bank of Cuba were 
$6.575,076; deposits, $25,495,400, and 
total resources, $40,551,441. 


ay 


Federal Reserve Board 


N May 4 it was announced from 

Washington that President Wilson 
had asked the following-named gentle- 
men to accept appointments as mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve Board pro- 
vided for in the new Fedreal Reserve 
Act: 

GOVERNOR. 


RICHARD OLNEY of Boston, lawyer, 
formerly Secretary of State. 


MEMBERS. 
\DOLPH CASPAR MILLER of Berke- 
ley, Cal., educator and economist, now 


assistant to the Secretary of the Interior. 
PAUL M. WARBURG of New York, 


banker, member of the firm of Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co, 


W. P. G. HARDING of Birmingham, 
Ala., banker, president First National 
Bank of Birmingham. 

HARRY A. WHEELER of Chicago, 
banker, former president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States and for- 
mer president of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, vice-president Union Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Should these five accept the Federal Re- 
serve Board will be composed in addition 
of the following: 


MEMBERS EX-OFFICIO. 
WILLIAM G. McADOO of New York, 
Secretary of the Treasury and chairman 
ex-officio of the board. 
JOHN SKELTON WILLIAMS of Rich- 
mond, Comptroller of the Currency and 
member ex-officio of the board. 


Uy 
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NE VER esteem anything as of advantage to 
thee that shall make thee break thy word or 


lose thy self-respect. 


Marcus AURELIUS. 
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EASTERN STATES 
New York City 


—At the date of going to press with this 
issue Of Tue Bankers Macazine, two im- 


portant bank mergers are reported as 
pending—the National Nassau Bank with 
the Irving National, and the Fourth Na- 


Na- 
con- 


tional with the Mechanics and Metals 
tional. These reports had not been 
firmed at the time this was written. 


—.A. K. De Guiscard recently completed 
fifty years of service with the American 
Exchange National Bank. The event was 
marked by a banquet, given at the instance 
of Lewis L. Clarke, president of the bank. 
Mr. Guiscard began his service with the 
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bank on April 20, 1864, and was successively 
promoted through various responsible posi- 
tions to the office of assistant cashier, 

At the banquet there were present the 
clerks and officers of the bank. It was 
noted that six of the officers, in addition to 
Mr. Guiscard, had been with the bank for 
periods from twenty-one to forty-nine years. 

Mr. Guiscard was presented with a hand- 
some gold watch as an evidence of the es- 
teem in which he is held by his associates. 


—The Lincoln Trust Company now oceu- 
pies its new home at 204 Fifth avenue, the 
building being devoted entirely to the com- 
pany’s use. 


—In connection with the recent announce- 
ment of the Federal Reserve Organization 
Committee, it is interesting to compare the 
probable size of these new banks with some 
of the large New York banks and trust 
companies. 

For instance, the capital of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York city, which will 
be the largest of all the Federal Reserve 
Banks, will, on the basis of the six per cent. 
subscription from the member banks, be a 
little over $20,000,000, while the capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits of several New 
York institutions are considerably in excess 
of these figures. The National City Bank, 
fer example, has a total of $58,000,000, and 
the National Bank of Commerce, $42,000,- 
000. The Bankers Trust Company, the sec- 
ond largest trust company in the city, hasa 
capital, surplus and undivided profits of 
$24,800,000, and the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, the largest of this class of institu- 
tions in the United States, has over $33,- 
000,000, or more than $13,000,000 larger 
than the Federal Reserve institution. If 
but fifty per cent. of the capitalization of 
the Federal Reserve Bank is called for, as 
provided for in the act, the difference be- 
tween these institutions will, of course, be 
even greater, the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York in that event having a paid-in 
capital of only $10,000,000. 


—The Nassau National Bank of Brook- 
lyn now occupies its new banking rooms in 
the Terminal Building, recently completed, 
at the corner of Court and Joralemon 
streets. 


—A map of the country, showing the 
boundaries of Reserve Districts and loca- 
tion of Federal Reserve Banks, has been 
prepared and sent out by the Fourth Na- 
tional Bank of this city. 
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A SPECIAL INCOME TAX RECORD 


The Baker-Vawter Standard Stock Form COUPON RECORD is designed with the 
view to creating a complete segregated record of all coupons handled. 

Provision is made for correcting entries where the tax was deducted, when it should 
not have been—or where the tax was not deducted, when it should have been. 


Adapted for use in all Banks and Trust Companies handling coupons. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Bank Accounting Systems 


Offices in all principal cities — salesmen everywhere 


Steel Filing Sections 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 











George C. Van Tuyl, Jr., who recently 
resigned as superintendent of the New York 
State Banking Department, has been elected 
president of the Metropolitan Trust Com- 
pany. Mr. Van Tuyl has had wide and 
important experience as a banker. At the 
time of his appointment as Bank Superin- 
tendent he was president of the Albany 
‘trust Company and a director of the First 
National Bank of Albany, as well as of 
other banks and financial corporations. 


The Guaranty Trust Company on April 
7 completed its first year in its new build- 
ing at 140 Broadway, having removed from 
its former location at 28 Nassau street on 
April 7, 1913. 

During the year this company has expe- 
rienced a remarkable growth. Its deposits 
one year ago were $161,000,000 and now 
they are approximately $200,000,000, while 
the total assets in the same period have 
grown from $220,000,000 to $265,000,000. 


& 
Philadelphia 


Charles H. Harding is a new vice- 
president of the Bank of North America. 


—Charles S, Calwell, president of the 
Ccrn Exchange National Bank, has been 
elected a member of the Philadelphia Clear- 
irg-House Committee, succeeding Francis 
B. Reeves, resigned, 


ih 
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Pittsburgh 


—On April 27 the First-Second National 
Bank. which has been closed for some time, 
reopened for business. The statement shows 
*1.000,000 capital, $950,000 surplus, $16,111,- 
o06 of demand deposits and $5,171,676 of 


one year’s time deposits, and $28,641,840 of 
assets, of which $13,705,155 is in cash. 

Officers of the reoraganized bank are: 
Chairman of board, J. B. Finley; president, 
Lawrence E. Sands; vice-president and 
cashier, Frank F. Brooks; assistant cashier, 
Clyde C. Taylor; assistants to president, 
James M. Young and Thomas C. Griggs; 
manager foreign department, William F. 
Benkiser; assistant manager foreign de- 
partment, W. J. Frank. 


—Stockholders of the Union National 
Bank are to vote on May 25 on a proposal 
to increase the capital of the bank from 
$600,000 to $2,000,000. 


& 


—President McCarter of the Fidelity 
Trust Company, Newark, N. J., recently 
announced that employees of that company 
would be presented with an insurance policy 
equal to one year’s salary, payable at death 
of the beneficiary, the insurance to continue 
in force during the time the employee re- 
mains with the company, the premium to be 
paid by the company, 


—Eugene Lamb Richards, Jr., has been 
appointed superintendent of the New York 
State Banking Department, to succeed 
George C. Van Tuyl, resigned. Mr. Rich- 
ards is a graduate of Yale University and 
has served as Deputy Attorney-General ot 
the State of New York. 


—Washington, D. C., will have a larger 
banking house than any of the many costly 
structures which it already has in the finan- 
cial district when the new home of the Na- 
tional Savings and Trust Company is 
erected upon the bank’s present site at Fif- 
teenth street and New York avenue north- 
west. William H. Walker, Walter C. Cle- 
phane and Frank W. Stone, constituting the 
building committee, have awarded the con- 
struction contract for the new building, 
which will be five stories and will cost 
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ALEXANDER E. ORR, Vice-President 
NICHOLAS F. PALMER, Vice-President 
FREDERIC W. ALLEN, Vice-President 
FRANK O. ROE, Vice-President 
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The Mechanics and Metals National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
McGARRAH, President 
H. H. P 


Depository of the 
United States, State 
and City of New York 


OND, Vice-President 
JOSEPH S. HOUSE, Cashier 
ROBERT U. GRAFF, Asst. Cashier 
JOHN ROBINSON, Asst. Cashier 
CHARLES E. MILLER, Asst. Cashier 








$300,000. Its construction will be begun 
immediately. 


—Bankers of Essex County, N. J., met at 
Newark recently and formed the Essex 
County Bankers’ Association. Resolutions 
were adopted in regard to pending legisla- 
tion respecting regulation of interlocking 
directorates, and condemning the action of 
the Federal Reserve Organization Commit- 
tee in placing the Essex county banks in 
the Philadelphia Federal Reserve District. 
They desire to be a part of the New York 
district, on account of greater convenience 
and present business relations. 


Rochester (N. Y.) Chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking held its an- 
nual meeting in the Hotel Rochester, April 
21. The following officers were elected: 





THE 


GARFIELD 
NATIONAL BANK 


Fifth Avenue Building 


Corner Fifth Ave. and Twenty-Third Street 
NEW YORK 
CAPITAL SURPLUS 
$1,000,000 $1,000,000 


OFFICERS 
RUEL W. POOR, President 
CHARLES T. WILLS, Vice-Pres. 
WM. L. DOUGLASS, 24 Vice-Pres. 
ARTHUR W. SNOW, Cashier 
R. T. THORN, Asst. Cash. 


DIRECTORS 
James McCutcheon William H. Gelshenen 
Charles T. Wills Morgan J O'Brien 
Ruel W. Poor Thomas D. Adams 
Samuel Adams Daniel 8S. McElroy 
Robert J. Horner 











President, Fred D. Whitney;  vice-presi- 
dent, Harry H. Edgerton; secretary, Fay E. 
Wright, and treasurer, Edwin G. Kaelber. 
The executive committee is Arthur H. Lau- 
terbach and William H. Stackel. Fred D. 
Whitney was appointed delegate to the na- 
tional convention to be held in Dallas, 
Texas, with Charles W. Covell as alternate. 

William J. Simmers’ illustrated talk on 
check raising was a feature of the evening. 
Following the business meeting luncheon 
was served, 


—An opinion has been given by the At- 
torney-General of New York to the effect 
that trust companies in that State are not 
authorized to establish branches in places 
other than those included in the certificate 
of incorporation or charter. 


co 
NEW ENGLAND 


Boston 


John R. MeVey has been elected presi- 
dent of the Old South Trust Company; 
Francis L. Daly and Sidney S. Conrad, vice- 
presidents, and Robert H. Bean of the 
National Union Bank and president of the 
Boston Chapter, American Institute of 
Banking, has been elected treasurer. 

—The Merchants National Bank is now 
fully installed in its new ten-story building 
at 28 State street, occupying the first floor, 
mezzanine, part of the second floor and the 
entire basement, the remainder of the build- 
ing being devoted to offices. 


Consolidation of the National Bank of 
Commerce with the Merchants National 
Bank was recently announced. This will at 
present result in no change in the capital of 
the Merchants National, but the deposits 
will be materially increased—the total being 
around $44,000,000. 
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—About 100 merchants gave a_ banquet 
at the Algonquin Club recently, to mark the 
opening of the new Merchants National 
Bank building, Eugene V. R. Thayer, presi- 
dent of the bank, being the guest of honor. 
Hon, George von L. Meyer was _ toastmas- 
ter. The guests included a number of city 
bankers and other bank officers from out of 
town. 


—Max Mitchell succeeds Silas Pierce as 
president of the Cosmopolitan Trust Com- 
pany, Mr. Pierce becoming chairman of the 
executive committee. 


The handsome new bank building of the 
First Ward National Bank of East Boston 
is now open and being used by the institu- 
tion, It is located at the corner of Merid- 
ian and Maverick streets. Colonel George 
W. Moses, who is president, has received 
many congratulations on the fine new home 
of the bank. 


\t the annual meeting of the Boston 
Clearing-House Association, April 13, Man- 
ager C. A. Ruggles presented a_ report 
showing that the exchanges for the past 
year were $7,953,641,114—a slight loss com- 
pared with the preceding year, which was 
a record year. These officers were re- 
elected: President, Thomas P. Beal, presi- 
dent Second National; secretary, Charles P. 
Blinn, Jr., vice-president National Union 
sank. The clearing-house committee will 
consist of Chairman Alfred L. Ripley, vice- 
president Merchants National; William <A. 
G fon, president National Shawmut; Dan- 
ie! G. Wing, president First National; 
Philip Stockton, president Old Colony Trust 
( mipany; Thomas P. Beal, president Sec- 
ond National. 


7 


Stockholders of the Stoughton (Mass.) 
st Company had a banquet at the City 
. Boston, on the evening of April 13. 
P ‘ent Guy A. Ham, reciting the story 
company’s three years’ progress, said 


that at the time of organization he was told 
that the company might consider itself for- 
tunate if it succeeded in getting $100,000 
of deposits. On September 1, 1911, the de- 
posits were $63,538, and April 7 last, $579,- 
117. In the same time the number of ac- 
counts in the savings department has in- 
creased from 130 to 1,153 and in the com- 
mercial department from seventy-six to 593. 


Plans have been completed for the new 
eight-story building for the First-Bridge- 
port National Bank, Bridgeport, Conn, 


—Iast month the Amoskeag National 
Bank and the Amoskeag Savings Bank of 
Manchester, N. H., moved into the Amos- 
keag Bank Building, which is modern and 
thoroughly equipped for the safe, comfort- 
able and convenient handling of the large 
business of these two institutions. 


—Howard Pepper of the Industrial Trust 
Company, Providence, R. I., has been re- 
elected president of the Bank Clerks’ Mu- 
tual Benefit Association of that city. Dur- 
ing the year the association paid out death 
benefits of $1,800, and the assets were shown 
to be $66,939.62, a gain of $5,270.09 for the 
year. 


Friends of the Malden (Mass.) Trust 
Company inspected the fine new building of 
that institution on the evening of April 3. 
The exterior construction is of granite, 
marble and brick, the land, building and 
equipment representing an outlay of about 
$75,000. The Malden ‘Trust Company 
was incorporated in 1896. Its capital is 
$100,000; surplus and profits, $163,318, and 
deposits, $2,494,541. Elmore E. Locke is 
president. 


—The State Trust Company, Augusta, 
Me., is now in its new quarters in the 
Allen Building. In the main banking room, 
the directors’ room and the large vault are 
seen evidences of modern ideas in bank con- 
struction. 

The State Trust Company opened for 
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E. E. CRESWELL, Asst. Cashier 
Since 1884 we have responded to the needs of a constantly increasing 
number of customers. We aim to dispatch business promptly. Our 
facilities are offered to those who, appreciating good service, will main- 








business August 11, 1906, with the late Hon. 
John F. Hill as its first president, and since 
that time has enjoyed a_ steady growth, 
until it is now rated with the most substan- 
tial in the State. The present officers are: 
President, Thomas J. Lynch; vice-presi- 
dents, John E. Liggett and George W. 
Vickery; treasurer, George C. Libby; as- 
sistant treasurer, Thomas H. Bodge. 


Not only does the Athol (Mass.) Na- 
tional Bank gain a modern and complete 
banking home by its removal on April 18 
into the bank’s new building, but it likewise 
comes into a more central business loca- 
tion, the centre of the town having changed 
since the bank was established. The new 
building is attractive, affording ample 
space for the public and for the bank’s 
staff, besides a woman’s room, directors’ 
room, safe deposit vaults and consultation 
room—all embodying approved ideas in re- 
gard to taste, convenience and safety. 

Thomas H. Goodspeed has been president 
of the bank since its organization. Percy 
F. Spencer is cashier. 


co 
SOUTHERN STATES 


—President W. P. G. Harding of the 
First National Bank of Birmingham, Ala., 
recently sent out a card announcing the 
thirtieth anniversary of that institution. 


Consolidation of the Bank of Norfolk, 
Va., with the Seaboard National Bank of 
Norfolk is reported, the capital of the last- 
named bank being increased from $200,000 
to $300,000, 


At a recent meeting of the Correspond- 
ence Chapter of the American Institute of 
Banking, in New York, C. W. Beerbower, 
auditor of the National Exchange Bank, 
Roanoke, Va., and a well-known authority 
on practical banking subjects. was elected 
a vice-president and director of the chapter. 
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—More business makes it expedient for 
the First National Bank, Miami, Florida, to 
reconstruct its building, a modern burglar- 
proof vault constituting an important fea- 
ture of the improvement. 


It is announced that the People’s Bank, 
Miami, Florida, will put up a five or six- 
story concrete building, to cost about 
$100,000. 


—The practical interest which bankers are 
showing in matters relating to the market- 
ing of farm products is well illustrated by 
the following from the Mercedes, Texas, 
correspondence of the Houston “Chronicle” 
under date of April 10: 


“An enthuiastic meeting of the Rio 
Grande Valley Bankers’ Association and 
representatives of the Progressive League 
of Southwest Texas was held in this city, in 
the Hidalgo County directors’ room. 

“The meeting was called for the purpose 
of considering the proposition of a unit 
marketing system for the products of farm- 
ers, as advocated through the press of the 
valley recently by Colonel Alba Heywood of 
San Benito. who was so pleased with the 
results of a mass meeting held several 
weeks ago, attended by farmers, bankers 
and business men from all points of the val- 
ley and at which the principal shippers of 
cabbage and other truck agreed to work to- 
gether to the end that the farmer would get 
better prices for his truck, that he is not 
only convinced that the unit marketing sys- 
tem means the salvation of truck growers of 
the valley, but also that such a system can 
be established at this time. 

“The valley bankers were instrumental 
in getting the three principal selling agen- 
cies together on the cabbage proposition and 
realize the necessity of a unit marketing 
system, which will take care of principal 
selling agencies now operating in the valley 
and at the same time give the farmers an 
organization through which their products 
can be marketed at much better advantage. 

“At the meeting resolutions were passed 
unanimously indorsing the unit marketing 
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system and circulars will be sent to every 
farmer, merchant and business man in the 
valley within the next few days preparatory 
to calling mass meetings, at which the mat- 
ter will be discussed and preparations for 
the organization made.” 


At a cost of over $60,000 the People’s 
Bank, Savannah, Ga., has enlarged and 
otherwise improved its building. 


—The branch of the Citizens and South- 
ern Bank of Savannah, Ga., located at Lib- 
erty and Montgomery streets, in that city, 
will be improved by constructing an addi- 
tion with thirty feet frontage and will be 
six stories—the same as the present build- 
ing. This enlargement foliows upon an ex- 
ceedingly prosperous record made by the 
branch bank. 


\t the recent convention of Group 3 of 
the Georgia Bankers’ Association, held in 
Atlanta, T. J. Simpson, vice-president of 
the Exchange National Bank of Rome, was 
elected president, and it was decided to 
hold next year’s convention of the group at 
Rome. 


—Kriends of Captain John H. Leathers, 
president of the Louisville National Bank- 
ing Company, gave him a banquet at the 
Galt House on the evening of April 27, in 
commemoration of his seventy-third birth- 
aay, 


\tlanta, Ga., and Richmond, Va., 
Which have been designated as points at 
which Federal Reserve Banks are to be lo- 
cated, were recently added also to the list 
Of national bank reserve cities. 


\n enlargement in the quarters of the 


Bank of Commerce and Trusts, Richmond, 
veen made by acquiring an adjoining 
ne 


louisiana bankers, at the convention of 
r State association on April 14 and 15, 
cd resolutions favoring the designa- 


tion of New Orleans as a Federal Reserve 
city. Officers were elected as_ follows: 
President, Andrew Querbes, Shreveport; 
vice-president, L. M. Pool, New Orleans; 
secretary, L. O. Broussard, Abbeville; 
treasurer, A. T, Kahn, Shreveport. 


George W. Rogers, cashier of the Bank 
of Commerce, Little Rock, was elected pres- 
ident of the Arkansas Bankers’ Association, 
at the recent convention. Robert E. Waite 
was re-elected secretary. 


—Richmond, Va., banks are preparing to 
celebrate in an appropriate manner the 
opening of the Federal Reserve Bank in 
that city, 


—The First National Bank of Commerce 
of Hattiesburg, Miss., gives this illustration 
of its gain in deposits: 


March 31, 1889 ...... $165,310.24 


Pe . GOED tes cetece ees 726,724.62 
DE Ss OD 00a abeue ac 1,313,822.66 
BEGTOR BE, TOES .cccccccsess 1,952,853.93 


F. W. Foote, active vice-president of this 
bank, was recently endorsed by the Sixth 
District Mississippi Bankers’ Association as 
a director of the Federal Reserve Bank. 


-The Birmingham (Ala.) Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank now reports $600,000 earned sur- 
phis on its capital of $500,000 and $85,551 
undivided profits. Deposits on April 14 
were $5,915,413 
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Some changes have taken place late- 
ly in the officers of the First National Bank 
of Key West, Florida. George L. Lowe, 
cashier, died recently and was succeeded by 
K. H. Kemp. Charles A. Collins, assistant 
cashier, resigned. The present official staff 
consists of: George W. Allen, president; 
G. Bowne Patterson, vice-president; R. H. 
Kemp, cashier; J. F. Uhrbach, assistant 


cashier. 
O 


WESTERN STATES 
Chicago 


—The new building of the Continental and 
Commercial National Bank has opened its 
doors to office tenants. Later the bank named, 
the Continental Trust and Savings Bank 
and the Hibernian Banking Association will 
ali be housed in this magnificent structure, 
which was described and illustrated in this 
MaGazine several months ago. 


Five hundred thousand dollars has been 
transferred from the undivided prefits to the 
surplus account of the Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank, making the surplus, $2,- 
000,000. 


—Svolon A. Smith succeeds his father, the 
lite Byron I, Smith, as president of the 
Northern Trust Company. He was elected 
assistant cashier in 1901 and second vice- 
president in 1905, 


Directors of the National City Bank 
voted recently to transfer $250,000 from un- 
divided profits to surplus account, making 
the latter $750,000. 


The State Commercial and Savings 
Bank has been granted permission to or- 
ganize with $200,000 capital. 


William G. Schroeder has resigned as 
vice-president of the Continental and Com- 
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mercial National Bank and will make his 
home in Southern California. Mr. Schroe- 
der was seriously hurt in a railway accident 
several years ago, since which time his 
health has been somewhat impaired. 


—The Celtic Trust and Savings Bank, 
capital, $1,000,000, and surplus, $250,000, is 
in process of organization here. 


—Removal of the La Salle Street Trust 
and Savings Bank was made April 20 to 
the new quarters in the bank’s own building 
at La Salle and Quincy streets. 

The new building was purchased by the 
bank at a cost of $500,000 from the Far- 
well Trust Company. The new quarters of 
the bank, which have been fitted up at a 
large additional cost, include the ground 
floor, where the main part of the bank is 
established; the second floor, where the 
trust department and clerical forces are lo- 
cated, and the basement, where large safe 
deposit vaults have been installed. 

The La Salle Street Trust and Savings 
Bank, formerly a national bank, but changed 
to a State institution over a year ago, has 
shown marked growth in the last couple of 
years, its deposits doubling, and in the last 
report to the State Auditor, under date of 
April 4, that item showed $5,390,000. The 
bank’s capital is $1,000,000 and its surplus 
and undivided profits around $350,000, 

As a mark of recent success the directors 
began the payment of dividends on the 
stock by declaring the first quarterly pay- 
ment of one and one-quarter per cent., thus 
placing the shares on a five per cent. annual 
basis. 


The Guarantee Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, a new State bank to be located in the 
loop district, has been authorized by the 
State Auditor. The organizers of the bank 
are William B. Austin, former president of 
the Hamilton Club; Medill McCormick, 
western manager for the Progressive party 
in the last national campaign; Albert J. 
Hopkins, former Republican Senator; Ru- 
dolph C. Keller, vice-president and former 
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cashier of the Colonial Trust and Savings 
Company; John A, Gauger, lumberman, and 
George T. Buckingham, lawyer. 

M. B. Orde, treasurer of the Chicago City 
Railways Company, and representatives of 
State street and stockyards interests, will 
be members of the board of directors with 
the organizers, according to Mr. Austin. 
Mr. Keller will be president and Mr. Austin 
vice-president and chairman of the board of 
directors. 

In addition to the capital stock of $750,- 
006 there will be a surplus of $250,000, 


& 


St. Louis 


The Guardian Trust Company, with a 
capital of $1,000,000, has been organized 
here, taking over the business of the Com- 
monwealth ‘Trust Company. 


—Edward B. Pryor, prominent in rail- 
way and other corporation affairs, succeeds 
the late John H. McCluney as president of 
the State National Bank. 


Two vice-presidents and an_ assistant 
bond officer were elected by the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company at the board meet- 





Wituiam McC. Martin 


PRESIDENT MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST CO. 





IF intelligent 


PEOPLES handling of 


items and low rates 

or appeal to you send 

ati §€6uus your BUFFALO 
BUSINESS 


Capital and Surplus, $1,200,000.00 


A. D. BISSELL, President 
C. &. HUNTLEY, Vice-President 
E. H. HUTCHINSON, Vice-President 

E. J. NEWELL, Vice-President 

HOWARD BISSELL, Cashier 
C. G. FEIL, Asst. Cashier 

A. J. ALLARD, Assistant Cashier 
G. H,. BANGERT, Assistant Cashier 

















FREDERICK VIERLING 


VICE-PRESIDENT AND TRUST OFFICER MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY TRUST CO. 


ing, April 22. Frederick Vierling, who will 
also retain his present title of trust officer, 
and William McChesney Martin, formerly 
assistant trust officer, become  vice-presi- 
dents. Both have been connected with the 
institution for many years. John R. Long- 
mire, who was elected assistant bond of- 
ficer, has been with the company’s bond de- 
partment since 1908. All three are lawyers. 

Mr. Vierling was born and educated in 
St. Louis and has served the Mississippi 
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Valley Trust Company since 1891, the year 


following its organization. He is an A. B. ) 
of the Benton College of Law, a Mason and { 
a member of the St. Louis and American ‘ 
Bar Association. r 
Mr. Martin is known as an authority on € 
banking law and banking practice. He has ] 
been with the Mississippi Valley Trust Com- ( 
pany for fourteen years and has been secre- \ 
tary to the president, safe deposit officer, 
assistant bond officer and assistant trust of- 
ficer. , 
Mr. Longmire is a native of Hicksville, e 
New York. He came to St. Louis in 190! a 
and is a graduate of the St. Louis Univer- : 
sity Law School. : 
, 0 
Missouri bankers hold their twenty- 
fourth annual convention in this city, be- . 
ginning May 18. Festus J. Wade, president h 
of the Mercantile Trust Company and of il 
the St. Louis Clearing-House Association, a 
will welcome the visiting bankers. n 
Following are some of the banks that a 
have recently had the Third National Bank tl 





N th t of St. Louis designated as reserve agent: 
Ww First National Bank, Huntsville, Ark.: t 
or es First National Bank, Nebo, Ill.; First Na- - 
tional Bank, Ottumwa, Iowa; First Nation- t 

Items al Bank, Collins, Miss.; First National 
Bank, Corinth, Miss.; Citizens National = 
H**° direct connections with Bank, Corinth, Miss.; First National Bank, 


practically every banking point Canton, Ohio; Farmers National Bank, 
. ; ag Beggs, Okla.; First National Bank, Ripley, J 
“oug > “Inland E ,’ the ae ee ee a 
Cees the “In! — Empire Tenn.; First National Bank, Selmer, Tenn.: 
Old National Bank is able to handle Colorado National Bank, Colorado City, 
your Pacific Northwest items with ex- Texas. 
ceptional promptness and dispatch. i} 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED ae 
—On March 23, 1864, the First National 


Bank of Canton, Ill, was organized, and 
The the semi-centennial of this event was ob- 
served by the publication of a_ full-page 
e advertisement in the Canton “Daily Regis- 
ld N t ] ter,” illustrated with exterior and interior 
O a lona views of the bank, and showing the institu- ah 


tion’s history in a brief and striking form. 


B k The bank has had a steady growth, and 
an since 1900, especially, has added largely to 


its deposit totals. 
of SpoKane . 
Preparatory to the construction of its 
D. W. TWOHY, President new bank and office building, the First Na- i 
T. J. HUMBIRD, Vice-President tional Bank of Minneapolis, Minn., removed fi 
W. D. VINCENT, Vice-President into temporary quarters, in the course 01 
J. A. YEOMANS., Cashier its journey carrying tons of gold and silver ; 
W. J. SMITHSON coin and a “cord” of notes and bills, be- ¥ 
G. H. GREENWOUD J.W. BRADLEY sides “bales” of valuable securities. i 
Assistant Cashiers The old building is alreaay being torn ¢ 
down to make way for the new structure 
which is to be a skyscraper. ke 


RESOURCES : $12,000,000 ft 


—The banks of Ardmore, Oklahoma, are 


actively entering into a campaign for the 
 ccacammamimmanaes | location of a branch of the Federal Reserve } 
Bank of Dallas, Texas. Ardmore is located 


in the centre of the great cotton and grain = 
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growing and live stock section of the State. 
Quite recently an oil field has opened up to 
the west of Ardmore, which gives promise 
of being one of the greatest pools in the 
country. The banks of Ardmore are now 
enjoying great prosperity and the bank de- 
posits have increased over a half million 
dollars as a direct result of the oil de- 
velopment. 


How the average size of the State banks 
of Minnesota has grown since 1911 is inter- 
estingly shown in the accompanying letter 
and statements from Hon. Kelsey S. Chase, 
superintendent of the Banking Department 
of that State: 


“On January 7, 1911, there were 696 
State banks, and the average bank statement 
has been ascertained by dividing each item 
in the tabulated statement compiled from 
all of the bank reports of that day, by the 
number of banks. 

“On March 4, 1914, there were 827 banks, 
and the average statement is ascertained in 
the same way. 

“You will, of course, know that although 
the number of banks has increased 131, still 
the size of the banks has also increased and 
the average deposit in the State banks is 














Safety First «uj» 


THE United States Steel Corporation, 
Standard Oil Co., Western Electric Co. 
and leaders in banking and business every- 
where have put safety first by protecting 
their checks with the Peerless Check 
Writer. 


OP THIRTY FIVE DOLLARS TEN CENTS 


Reduced Facsimile 


THE Peerless Check Writer makes the old tried 
and safe protective imprint exact to the cent, and 
places it in the amount line of the check. Combines 
work, and saves time. 
Saves time, too, by writ 
ing a word at a stroke” 
faster than a typewriter. ’ 







THE $65.00 
Peerless is the 
writer for big 
checking busi- 
hess. The new 
$35.00 Peerless 
Junior has every 
one of the Peer- 
less advantages — 
for the smaller oUtput of checks. 


Write for full information or, better, a Sree trial 


Peerless Check Protecting Co. 
Rochester, New York 
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$8,700,000 


OFFICERS 
JAMES N. BOYD 
President 


J. J. MONTAGUE 
Vice-President 


RICHARD H. SMITH 
Vice-President and Cashier 


R. LATIMER GORDON 
Assistant Cashier 


CONWAY H. GORDON 
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D. V. MORTON 
Assistant Cashier 
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now over $189,000, as compared with ap- 
proximately $150,000 of a little over three 
years ago. Cash assets have likewise in- 
creased approximately thirty-five per cent. 
and overdrafts have decreased about thirty- 
five per cent. 

“The holdings of bonds and _ securities 
have increased and the investment in bank- 
ing house, furniture and fixtures is slightly 
more for average banks than it was, in spite 
of the fact that the investment in furniture 
and fixtures has been constantly charged 
down by most banks during the past three 
years. ‘This indicates clearly that the State 
banks are investing in more substantial 
banking houses. It is gratifying to know 
that the holdings of other real estate by the 
banks is only about two-thirds of what it 
was three years ago. 

“Although many of the banks which have 
been organized during the past three years 
were capitalized at $10,000, still the average 
capital stock is a larger amount than it was 
in 1911. The surplus fund is substantially 
greater. The undivided profits account in 
January, 1911, you will notice, is somewhat 
larger than the same account in March, 
1914, but this is accounted for by the fact 
that the statement of January 7, 1911, was 
made before many banks had declared divi- 
dends. As a matter of fact, the undivided 
profits account in the State banks of Min- 
nesota actually runs larger today than it 
did three years ago.” 

Statement of the condition of the average 
State bank in Minnesota at close of business 
on January 7, 1911: 

RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
‘sad napg nt, ME ee Pr ee eer ee 
Bonds and securities «............... 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Other real estate 
Due from banks 





Ce OR WOME cc nkcscte cade 7,069.87 

Total cash assets...,......$27,056.63 27,056.63 

Checks and cash items ............ 1,022.52 
WOE 60:66:5:5650600040008 0050000 see 


LIABILITIES. 


COE MEE ses ddaeetuncsasconesox $19,2 2 
EE | ahaha betes eet ee we he kews ‘7 06 
CmmtviGed BOOMS, MEE 2 on ccccsccce 2,1 38 
Notes rediscounted and bills payable 
(including certificates for money 
EE, Sd ang eek wee Cee 1,4 7 
Dividends unpaid ........ $143.76 
Deposits subject to check. 50,078.48 
Demand certificates ..... 1,158.87 
Certified checks ......... 50.63 
Cashier’s checks .......... 2,218.17 
Due’ tO BAMES 2. cccscccccs 3,158.43 
Total immediate liabilities $56,808.34 
Time certificates ......... 93,365.57 
Total deposits ............ $15 99,173.91 150,173.92 
Other Mabilities .........ceccccceee. 178.96 
IR oad eu anand Moreen . $177,954.70 


Statement of the condition of the average 
State bank in Minnesota at close of business 
on March 4, 1914: 


RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts ........+-..+5. $164,907.94 

CPOE “cn ewmevnvisices scones nurs 619.76 

BIOMES GME SOCUTIRIGS 2 once ccccccccoss 6,058.74 

Banking house, furniture and fixtures 5,778.10 

Other reel G6tAte 2... cccscccess 1,137.66 

Due from banks ......... $31,062 07 

Cash on hand ............ 7,116.97 

Total cash assets ........ x $38, 179. 04 38,179.04 

Checks and cash items ........ 1,117.22 
0 eer ee rer Per rrrs Tre $217,798.46 


Ce SO ccccontwacs ceed ima 
Me og, SUPE EET COTE Oe oe 
Undivided profita, met .....-ccscsess 
Notes rediscounted and bills payable 
(including certificates for money 





RENEE secedtsceencsccaue GAR 919.91 
Dividends unpaid ........ $28.03 
Deposits subject to check. 57.110 37 
Demand certificates ...... $21.19 
Certified checks .......... 125.23 
Cashier's checks ......... 3,088.10 


Due to banks ....--...+-- 4,545.13 


Total immediate liabilities. 
Savings deposits ........-. 
Time certificates .......... ERE 199. is 





Total deposits 
Other liabilities 
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CHARLES E. 
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—Hon. Kelsey Chase has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Minnesota State Bank- 
jing Department to become president of the 
new People’s Bank of St. Paul. 


Wyoming bankers will hold their sixth 
annual convention at Thermopolis, August 
12 and 13. 


—At Topeka, Kansas, the Central Trust 
Company has been chartered with $100,000 
capital. It will be located in the building 
with the Central National Bank and will be 
under the same management as that institu- 
tion. 


—Wisconsin bankers are arranging to or- 
ganize a company for handling mortgages 
based on the farm lands of that State. 


—The Iowa Loan and Trust Company of 
Des Moines—which is one of the old and suc- 
cessful farm loan companies of the West— 
recently moved into new rooms in the Hip- 
pee Building. 


A ten-story building is being put up by 
the American Trust and Savings Bank, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


—Kansas has 927 State and private banks 
and trust companies, with deposits of $107,- 
960,201. Their legal reserve is 31.3 per cent. 


—The Farmers and Merchants Bank of 
Leeds, North Dakota, reported to the State 
Bank Examiner on March 4: Capital, $25,- 
000; surplus, $12,500; deposits, $219,417.35. 
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Utah Savings & 


Trust Company 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Capital . . . $300,000 
Surplus & Profits, 100,000 


OFFICERS: 
W. S. MecCornick, 
President 
E. A. Wall, 


Vice-President 
W. Mont Ferry, 

Vice-President 
Frank B. Cook, 


Cashier 
N. G. Hall, 


Asst. Cashier 


Facilities for thorough 
banking’ service. 
Expeditious and intelli- 
gent handling of collec- 
tions throughout this in- 
ter-mountain country. 


25 Years Old 


Title Certificates Title Insurance 


E, R. Reitsch is president; M. L. Strong, 
vice-president; F. E. Wood, cashier, and 
Sidney C. Host, assistant cashier. 


—Montana bankers will hold the annual 
convention of their association at Butte, 
August 20, 21 and 22. 


—Prosperity in the business of the Sil- 
ver Bow National Bank of Butte, Mont., 
has caused that bank to begin the remodel- 
ling of its banking rooms, the improvements 
including a new front of granite and terra 
cotta, stronger vaults and a general rear- 
rangement of the interior. 


—Reports to the Denver “Times” from 
bankers in several sections of Colorado in- 
dicate that the crop outlook is unusually 
promising. An increased acreage of the 
principal crops is reported, and as the 
snowfall during the winter afforded plenty 
of protection and moisture, the crop pros- 
pects are excellent. 


—The People’s State Bank of Detroit, 
which recently increased its capital and 
now has $2,000,000 capital, $2,000,000 sur- 
plus and more than $1,000,000 undivided 
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APPEAR WHEN ADDITION IS COMPLETED 


oes 





— 


PEOPLE’S STATE BANK, DETROIT, AS IT WILL 


profits, and which operates twelve branches 
ind has more than $45,000,000 total re- 
rees, will make an important addition 
n to its beautiful building, the result 
ig shown in the accompanying illustra- 
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tion. George H. Russel, one of the popu- 
lar ex-presidents of the American Bankers’ 
Association, is president of this bank. 


—From the “Wisconsin Banker” is taken 
the following concise story of the growth 
of the State banks of Wisconsin, the infor- 
mation being gleaned from the Bank Com- 
missioner’s report: 


Number of Total 
Year banks assets 
 SCPET LLC $90,164,209 
BONN 6:6 620006002008 0NEe 90,459,989 
Sere 99,629,048 
REO cctwsecceveoneten 406 114,308.381 
SOE eee 4129 124,323.75 
5 124 
140 
162, 






209,02 
230,073,789 


522 egg 92 
233,699,232 





—An important bank merger recently oc- 
curred at Kansas City, Mo., the National 
Bank of the Republic uniting with the Na- 
tional Reserve Bank. William Huttig, here- 
tofore president of the National Bank of 
the Republic, becomes president of the 
National Reserve Bank, and J. 'T. M. John- 
ston goes from the presidency of the Na- 
tional Reserve to chairmanship of the board 
of directors. The National Reserve Bank 
takes possession of the new building com- 
pleted a short time ago by the National 
Bank of the Republic; capital will be $1,- 
200,000; surplus, $200,000, and deposits 
about $12,000,000. 


—The Merchants Bank of Denver, Col., 
has moved into new quarters in the E. & C. 
Building. 


—The First National Bank of Pueblo, 
Col., recently removed into its fine new 
banking home at the corner of Fifth and 
Main streets. Some four or five thousand 
visitors inspected the handsome new quar- 
ters on the evening of April 11. 











Wanted 
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Accustomed to represent banks and in- 
vestors in manufacturing and mercantile 
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Comptroller P.O. Box 557, New York City. 
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—North Dakota bankers will hold their 
twelfth annual convention at Williston, July 
1 and 2, and will discuss “Good Roads,” 
“Bank Advertising,’ “Dairying and Stock 
Raising” and “Guaranty of Bank Deposits.” 


Construction has been begun on the new 
building at Rock Island, Ill., for the Cen- 
tral Trust and Savings Bank and the Rock 
Island National Bank. Besides providing 
ample room for these institutions, four 
floors will be given over to offices. 


—On May 1 the Commercial National 
Bank succeeded the Commercial Trust and 
Savings Bank at Great Falls, Montana, the 
capital ‘being raised from $150,000 to $200,- 
000. L. H. Hamilton is president; H. J. 
Skinner, vice-president; M. Skinner, cashier, 
and R. L. Henderson, assistant cashier. 


—Albert H. Turrittin, a banker of ability 
and experience, has been appointed State 
Banking Superintendent, succeeding Kelsey 
Chase, who resigned to become president of 
the new People’s Bank of St. Paul. 


—Late in March the annual convention of 
the Reserve City Bankers’ Association was 
held at Cincinnati. After discussing the 
new Federal Reserve act resolutions were 
adopted commending the new law and 
pledging support to it. 

Edward A. Seiter, vice-president of the 
Fifth-Third National Bank of Cincinnati, 
was chosen president of the association. 
Thomas Hildt, cashier National Bank of 








Advertisers in THE BANKERS MAGA- 
ZINE are assured of,a bona fide circula- 
tion among Banks, Bankers, Capitalists 
and others in this and foreign countries, 
at least double that of any other monthly 
banking publicatioa 
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Commerce, Baltimore, was elected  vice- 
president. 
Next year’s convention will be held at 


Louisville. 
& 


PACIFIC STATES 


—Bankers from a number of Pacific 
States and other portions of the country 
were recently the guests of the Spokane 
Clearing-House Association at a banquet in 
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The one way to handle paper money in bulk without the use of rubber 4 


bands or tapes. 


The currency holder for every bank tellet’s cage. 


The holder that minimizes space, and prevents bills from wrinkling. 
The KOHLHAAS CURRENCY HOLDER 
money chest of any safe. 






is elastic, and will fit the 


THE CURRENCY HOLDER CO. : 


Calumet, Michigan 





the noted Davenport restaurant. T. H. 
Brewer, president of the Spokane Clearing- 
House Association, was toastmaster, and 
Joseph Chapman, vice-president of the 
Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis, 
was the guest of honor. Here are some of 
the things he said, as reported in “The 
Commercial West”: 


“There are more cranks and ‘half-bakes’ 
in the country to-day than ever before. 
They are continually talking of their rights, 
but doing absolutely nothing about their 
duty. 

“Rights are something you can get up on 
a platform and talk about. Duty is some- 
thing you have to do, and there is no hand 
to applaud. What the West needs is more 
men and more bankers to do their duty. It 
will not do for a banker to live in such a 
way that when he dies people will say: 
“There goes another old moneybags. God 
rest his soul! He never did anything for 
this community.’ 

“The territory from Minnesota to Puget 


Sound has one-fifth the land area of the 
United States and one-sixth the tillable 
land, but we are still a young country west 


of the Mississippi River. In the last twenty 
Vveirs we have seen some wonderful things. 
We have seen farm values increase 348 per 
cent. and the population from 2,400,000 to 
5.000,000, Our bank deposits are now $848,- 


000,000. We are a young giant and are just 
starting our growth. We are not yet out of 
short pants. 

“How are we going to take advantage of 
this growth? Is it to be a case of rights or 
duties? What are you going to do in your 
own community? Intelligent interest is es- 


sential on the part of the banker. Under 
the new currency system, which makes 
credit easier, our condition will be worse 


than it is now if there is not intelligence in 
its operation. The money must go to the 
development of the communities in which 
we live. 

“We must do our duty in the way of vo- 
cational training in the schools and the em- 
ployment of county agents. This is no 
longer a fad. It is the real work. The 
banker must interest himself in something 
outside the interest rate. 

“We must stop boosting the cities and 
do something for the country. We must 
have the country around us prosperous if 
we are to be prosperous. Help make your 
customers prosperous and prosperity will 
come to you. It is the only way to make 
money. Bankers throughout the country 
are finding the keenest enjoyment in this 
work. 

“In 1880 Washington was a mineral State. 
The permanent prosperity of Washington 
will not come from its mines. It will have 
to come from its farms. 


In parts of Min- 
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will find a digest of 100 By-Laws 
and all the important legal decisions 
of Savings Bank matters referred to 
and indexed in the new book, 


Practical Work’”’ 


By W. H. KNIFFIN, Jr. 


Former Treasurer of a $25,000,000 Savings Bank and ex-Secretary 
of the Savings Bank Section, American Bankers Association 


In addition, the relation of the bank to its deposi- 
tors and every phase of the practical work of a 
Savings Bank is taken up in 38 chapters, 550 
pages, over 100 illustrations of forms, blanks, etc. 
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ice-cooling system and install 


run it. Different from all other machines. 








nesota a farmer cannot get credit if he has 
no cow-manure on his boots. The wheat 
farmers there are bankrupting themselves 
and everybody else. 

“If you would make this Inland Empire 
an empire in fact as well as in name, you 
must lend your minds to diversified farm- 
ing. You must bring in the dairy cow and 
the hen. It can’t even be all apples. People 
get stomach-aches sometimes from apples, 
but never from butter, eggs, cheese and 
such products. And best of all, the re- 
turns do not come in once a year, but every 
week 

“Encourage your county farm agents and 
counsel with them. Get together on these 
questions. ‘The farmers are anxious to 
learn. Your city growth will take care of 
itself if you give your minds to the growth 
of the country surrounding your city.” 


Stockholders of the Spokane and East- 
ern Trust Company have voted to increase 
the capital from $390,000 to $500,000. 

Washington bankers will hold their 
Pext onnual convention at Walla Walla, 


June i. 5 and 6. There will be a joint de- 
bate between Spokane and Seattle chapters 
of ft \merican Institute of Banking and 
a trip through the wheat fields of the Walla 
Walls Valley. These topics will he dis- 


Why Not Install a Modern 
Refrigerating Plant? 


You wouldn’t think of putting an obsolete heating system in your dwelling. 
The same reasons should impel you to “‘iminate the old-fashioned, unsanitary 


SYSTEM of REFRIGERATION 


(With the Audiffiren-Singrun Machine.) 

This machine does away with the muss and annoyance of the ice man. More sanitary than 
the ice-cooled refrigerator, as it maintains a lower and dryer temperature in which it is im- 
possible for disease germs to breed. And so simple in operation that any intelligert man can 
No ammonia or other dangerous gases. Never 
has to be recharged. Can be used for refrigeration, making ice or koth. Makes ice at the rate 
of 11 to 110 pounds per hour, according to size of machine used. Hun- 
dreds in daily use, many of which have been in operation for six years 
without a cent of exy ense for repairs. Write nearest Branch for Booklet. 


a H.W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CoO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF BANK LIGHTING SYSTEMS; ASBEST( 8 SHINGLEP; STTCCO; 
PIPE COVERINGS; REFRIGERATING MACHINES; CORK TILING, Etc. 
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cussed by the speakers named: “The His- 
tory and Industrial Development of the 
Walla Walla Section,” Allen H. Reynolds, 
Walla Walla; “Corporations, Their Relation 
to the People,” H. P. Hilliard, president 
Central National Bank, St. Louis; “New 
Problems in Law and Finance,” Charles O. 
Richardson, president Pacific Cold Storage 
Company, Tacoma. 


Santa Monica, Cal., bankers have or- 
ganized a clearing-house association, with 
EK. J. Vawter, Jr., president. 


A new bank and office building will be 
put up at Long Beach, Cal., for the Marine 
Commercial and Savings Bank. 


—Referring to the new Federal Reserve 
Bank at San Francisco, the “Financial Let- 
ter” of the American National Bank of that 
city says: 


“The selection of San Francisco as_ the 
Federal Bank city for District Number 
Twelve was the fulfillment of expectation, 
and occasioned no surprise. The territory 
to be served by the San Francisco Reserve 
Bank comprises California, Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, Nevada, Utah and all of 
Arizona except the counties of Pima, Gra- 
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ham, Greenlee, Cochise and Santa Cruz. In 
extent this is the largest of the twelve dis- 
tricts, having an area of 603,658 square 
miles. In population, however, it is the 
smallest, with one exception. The reserve 
bank at San Francisco will start with a 
capital of $8,115,000 and a membership of 
514 national banks. In point of capital 
strength the bank will be outranked only by 
the reserve banks in New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland and Boston, in the 
order named. It may be noted, however, 
that San Francisco has now two national 
banks with larger capital equipment than 
the Federal Bank here will have at its be- 
ginning.” 


—P. C. Kauffman, former treasurer of the 
American Bankers’ Association, and until 
recently vice-president of the Fidelity Trust 
Company, Tacoma, died April 9. At the 
time of his death he was secretary of the 
Washington Bankers’ Association, a_posi- 
tion he had held for a number of years. 
Mr. Kauffman was widely known among 
the bankers of the country and was very 
popular. 


—One of the live banking institutions of 
Spokane is the Union Trust and Savings 
Bank, of which James C. Cunningham is 
vice-president and manager. 

Mr. Cunningham was born in Prince Ed- 
ward county, Ontario, March 10, 1864. At 
the age of seventeen he removed to South 
Dakota, where he attended the Dakota Ag- 
ricultural College at Brookings, and after- 
wards studied law in the office of Judge 
Glass in Watertown. 

Mr. Cunningham went to Spokane in 1889 
and embarked actively in the real estate and 
fire insurance business. While engaged in 
these capacities, he traveled extensively over 
the States of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Utah and Montana, and became thoroughly 
acquainted with the territory comprising 
these five States. 

Meantime he became interested on a con- 
siderable scale in farm lands in Eastern 
Washington and Northern Idaho and in 
property development and financial under- 
takings. He was one of the first to risk 
his means and devote his energies to prac- 
tical irrigation work in the Spokane Valley, 
and was instrumental in the construction 
of the first canals in that valley. He was 
president of the Spokane Valley Land and 
Water Company, which he afterwards sold 
to D. C. Corbin. 

In 1906, Mr. Cunningham resigned his 
connection with the various insurance com- 
panies which he had so long represented and 
assisted in the organization of the Union 
Trust Company of Spokane, of which he 
was elected secretary-treasurer and man- 
ager, and which institution fs now known as 
the Union Trust and Savings Bank, having 


also became interested in a number of other 
banks in the Inland Empire. 

In the year 1912 he was elected to the 
office of vice-president and manager of the 
Union Trust and Savings Bank. He estab- 
lished the Trustee Company of Spokane in 
1905 and was president of that company 
until after assuming charge of the Union 





James C. CUNNINGHAM 


VICE-PRESIDENT AND MANAGER UNION TRUST 
AND SAVINGS BANK, SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


Trust Company, and is still one of its di- 
rectors. He was also organizer of the Spo- 
kane Title Company and was its president 
until the consolidation of the company with 
the Title Guaranty Company of Spokane, at 
which time it became necessary, on account 
of his connection with the Union Trust and 
Savings Bank, to resign his position as 
president of the Title Company, and he now 
acts in the capacity of director for that 
company. 

Mr. Cunningham is treasurer of the Spo- 
kane Interstate Fair Association and is also 
known. as a citizen of public spirit and use- 
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Bankers Building Bureau 


Bureau of factories manufacturing every material nec- 
essary to complete a modern equipped bank building 
sold direct to banks, planned and built complete, using 
highest grade of materials at a conservatively economi- 


166 East (9th Street ... 


ANKS contemplating im- 
provements should con- 
sult us immediately, thereby 
avoiding errors in planning. 


We plan, design ana build banks 
complete, including interior work, 
decorations and equipment 


Write for suggestions, giv- 


ing us an idea of what you 
have in mind. 


New York 




















fulness. For some years he was a member 
of the Board of Education of Spokane. In 
1912 he was appointed a member of the 
Board of Regents of the State College of 
Washington by Governor M, E. Hay, and 
was elected vice-president of the board in 
April, 1913. He is actively identified with 
the work of the Spokane Chamber of Com- 
merce and was one of the founders of Spo- 
kane’s Young Men’s Christian Association 
and has since served that institution as a 
member of the board of directors and chair- 
man of the finance committee. 

He is also connected with fraternal or- 
ganizations, including the Odd Fellows and 
all the Masonic bodies, and is a member of 
the Spokane Club, Country Club and Uni- 
versity Club of Spokane. : 

He has resided in Spokane for the past 
twenty-four years, during all of which time 


he has been untiring and successful in his 
effort, which he has exerted in the upbuild- 
EL of the country known as the Inland 
spire, 


Vl ‘ . . * 
‘ir. Cunningham is married and has three 


children, two sons and a daughter. 


the Astoria (Oregon) Savings Bank 
reports a deposit of $20 made in that bank 
wenty-two years ago and left until this 
ind which now amounts, with inter- 
© compounded at four per cent., to $61.50. 


CANADIAN NOTES 


—It is stated that the Bank of Toronto 
building, at St. James and McGill streets, 
Montreal, will be taken down and a ten- 
story bank and office building erected on 
the same site, the lower floor to be used for 
the bank and the other floors for offices. 


—The Bank of Toronto has opened a 
branch in its building at 37 James street, 
South, Hamilton. The building is in the 
centre of the business and financial district 
and has been entirely remodeled and hand- 
somely equipped. 

The new branch will be under the man- 
agement of John Stephen, who has had ex- 
tensive banking experience at Toronto, 
Vancouver and Hamilton, to which latter 
city he now returns. 


—R. Wishart is the manager of the new 
branch of the Bank of British North 
America at Bromhead, Sask, 


—Sub-agencies of the St. Romuald 
branch of the Quebec Bank have been 
opened at St. Jean Chrysostome, Que., 
and at St. Nicholas, Que., with D. A. Bisson 
in charge. 


—The seventy-eighth general yearly meet- 
ing of the proprietors of the Bank of Brit- 
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ish North America was held at the head of- 
fice of the bank, 5 Gracechurch street, E. 
C., London, March 3, Mr. E. A. Hoare pre- 
siding. In the course of his address to the 
proprietors, Mr. Hoare said: 

“You have already seen, both from the 
report and the balance-sheet, the proposed 


distribution of the profits, $389,333.33 goes 
in the payment of the dividends, $97,333.33 
to the reserve fund, $97,333.33 to the bank 


premises account, and $36,500 in the pay- 
ment of a bonus of five per cent. to the 
staff. You have, in the past, always so 
generously sanctioned the payment of the 
bonus to the staff that we are encouraged to 
ask you to do so once more, and we couple 
this request with the assurance that it is 
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MONTREAL OFFICE, BANK OF BRITISH NORTH 
AMERICA 


deserved, for I cannot speak too highly of 
the loyalty and the energy displayed by all 
ranks of the service in their duty to the 
bank. We have also made the usual ap- 
propriations for the officers’ widows’ and 
orphans’ fund, the pension fund and_ the 
life insurance fund, of which I feel confi- 
dent that you will approve. The pension 
fund inevitably increases with the constant 
growth of the staff and the retirement of 
the senior members, but it is impossible to 
over-estimate the value of it, apart alto- 
gether from the fact that it is our manifest 
duty to make provision for those who have 


spent a lifetime in the service of the bank.” 

Deposits of the Bank of British North 
America are around $38,000,000 and the 
total of the balance-sheet is over $62,000,000, 
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Federal Reserve Act 


HIS impertant measure has been 

issued in pamphlet form, with mar- 
ginal headings. convenient for refer- 
ence, by the Merchants’ Loan and 
Trust Company of Chicago. 

The value of the publication in this 
form is greatly enhanced by a_hand- 
somely colored map .of the United 
States showing the boundaries of the 
New Federal Reserve Districts and the 
location of the Federal Reserve Banks. 


A Word for Single-Name Paper 
"THE National City Bank of Chicago, 


in its recent “Monthly Letter,” 
speaks thus emphatically in favor of 
single-name paper: 

“There has been considerable dis- 
cussion as to the rulings which the Fed- 
eral Board will make regarding the 
ferm of commercial paper which will 
be available for rediscount by banks. 
High grade commercial paper repre- 
sents the best possible security for a 
bank to lend money upon, and under 
the provisions of the new currency sys- 
tem paper of that class will be more 
available for the banks than ever be- 
fore in the history of our banking sys- 
tem. It seems to us that single-name 
paper, which at present forms most of 
the paper held by the banks, will not 
ke discriminated against by the Federal 
Reserve Board, in spite of all that has 
been said of the benefits which would 
acerue were the merchants of the 
United States te return once more to 
the system of borrowing on double- 
name paper. The country has so long 
done business on the present basis as to 
make a forced abandonment of single- 
name paper not only hazardous but 
foolish in the extreme.” 





